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The Decoration of Ocean Liners 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 20 February 1922 
By ARTHUR J. DAVIS [F.| 


R. CHAIRMAN, Lapis AND GENTLEMEN, 
—I am very much honoured by the invi- 
tation that the Royal Institute of British 
Architects have extended to me to read a Paper 
to-night on “‘ The Decoration and Equipment of the 
Ocean Liner.”’ This subject covers such a large 


field, and its ramifications are so numerous, that I 
fear that in the short time at my disposal it would be 
impossible to deal adequately with all its details. I 


propose, therefore, to confine myself to broad prin- 
ciples, and shall, perforce, have to omit the discus- 
sion of many interesting side issues. 

It is not within the province of this Paper to deal 
with the decoration of the sailing ship. 

Volumes could be written on this subject, which 
covers a period almost equal to that of the history of 
the human race. 

To mention only the ships of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, on which some beautiful work 
of the carver, painter, and gilder can be found, opens 
up a delightful vista which must, however, be re- 
luctantly closed. 

A visit to the Maritime Museum of the Louvre 
and to Greenwich Hospital will show what has 
been achieved in this direction ; but we must leave 
this fascinating subject and pass on to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, when steam was first in- 
troduced in navigation, and the Charlotte Dundas, 
constructed by Symington, was launched on the 
Forth and Clyde canal. 

‘She carried an engine, designed by the great 
James Watt, which drove a stern wheel. Her suc- 
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cess inspired the American engineer, Robert Ful- 
ton, to build the Clermont, in New York, five years 
later. ‘This vessel, also engined by Watt, travelled 
up the Hudson River from New York to Albany, 
performing the journey of 130 miles in thirty-two 
hours. We are told that an enormous and, on the 
whole, sceptical crowd gathered to witness the com- 
mencement of what was to prove a classical vovage. 
According to an account written in the New York 
Evening Sun, the Clermont ‘ moved out into the 
stream, the steam connection hissing at the joints, 
the crude machinery thumping and groaning, the 
wheels splashing and the smoke-stack belching like 
a volcano,’ while ‘ one honest countryman, after be- 
holding the unaccountable object from the shore, 
ran home and told his wife that he had seen the 
devil on his way to Albany in a saw mill.’ Others 
described her as a ‘ monster moving on the water, 
defying the waves ard the tide, and breathing 
flames and smoke.’ ”’ 

That was in the year 1807, but it was not until 
24 May 1819, the day on which Queen Victoria was 
born at Kensington Palace, when the Savannah, a 
wooden sailing ship fitted with an auxiliary steam 
engine, quitted the port which bears her name, and 
a fortnight later steamed slowly up the Mersey to 
the astonishment of a large crowd of spectators, 
that the Atlantic steamer service may be said to have 
received its effective initial impulse. 

Nothing, perhaps, has contributed more largely 
than this to the maintenance of cordial relations be- 
tween the members of the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
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old and new worlds and to the extraordinary de- 


velopments which have since been effected in trans- 
Atlantic travel. 

Our great-grandfathers seemed to have scarcely 
realised the consummate importance of the new 
departure 

The Britannia, the pioneer vessel of the Cunard 
fleet, measured 207 feet long by 34 feet broad and 
22 feet deep, with a tonnage burden of 1,154 and 
an indicated horse-power of 740. Her cargo capa- 
city was 225 tons, and she was fitted for the accom- 
modation of 115 cabin 
steerage. Her average speed was 8} 
on a coal consumption of 38 tons per day. 

In her passenger list, eighteen months after her 
maiden voyage, we find the name of Charles 
Dickens, and in an account of his crossing he 
writes : 


passengers, but had no 
knots per hour 


“* T had been led by certain highly-coloured illus- 
trations to anticipate a saloon ‘ furnished in a stvle 
of more than Eastern splendour, filled (but not 
inconveniently so) with groups of ladies and gentle- 
men in the very highest state of enjoyment and 
vivacity,’ but I was terribly disappointed with the 
reality, which I can only compare to ‘a gigantic 
hearse with windows in the side.’ ”’ 

One can easily imagine what would have been the 
surprise of ‘‘ Boz” at the appearance of a modern 
ship with its wireless telegraphy, electric light, 
gymnasia, swimming bath, and even a journal such 
as the Cunard Bulletin printed and published dur- 
ing the voyage. 

This development has taken the form of a geo- 
metric progression, but it is only within the last 
twentv vears that one can say that the ocean liner, as 
we know her to-day, with all her wonderful display 
of technical and artistic equipment, has reached her 
present state of perfection. 

It is difficult to appreciate the full debt which the 
science and art of shipbuilding owe to the indivi- 
dual enterprise of such men as Samuel Cunard, 
William Inman, Thomas Ismay and Alexander 
Allan. 

It was Thomas Ismay who realised in the year 
1875 that the old tradition of placing passengers 
aft made for acute discomfort with the arrival of 
the screw propeller, and he decided to put his pas- 
senger quarters forward of the engine rooms, where 
the vibration and movement of the vessel were least 
noticeable. The saloons and staterooms were placed 
amidships, and the former were constructed to 
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occupy the whole width of the vessel, being super or 
in ventilation and lighting to any yet in existence, 
It was in the spring of 1913 that the Aguitani«, at 
once the latest and the greatest of marine wonders, 
glided from her berth into the same waters which 
little more than a century ago, witnessed the first 
feeble eftorts of Bell’s Comet. It is almost impvs- 
sible to conjure up to-day a vision of this tiny 
vessel of 1812 by the side of the colossus of 1014, 
with accommodation for 3,250 passengers, together 
with a crew of 1,000 ; a floating population large 
than that of a great many English borough towns 
Of the White Star liner O/vmpic it has been said 
that she is not so much a ship as a palatial floating 
hotel, with every luxury that modern art in decora 
tion and furnishing can provide ; indeed, the simile 
of the floating hotel is somewhat inadequate ; the 
term “‘ Floating ‘Town ”’ more precisely meets the 
comprehensive idea of her construction. 


Think of all the historic ships which you have 
ever heard of, from the time of Columbus’s Santa 
Maria, Grenville’s Revenge, Nelson’s Victory, even 
through that interesting maritime period of the old 
East Indiamen and the clipper-ship. Consider, if 
you will, the whole category of epoch-making 
steamships, from the time that Papin discovered 
steam power; consider Fulton’s Clermont, the 
Clyde-built Comet, the famous Great Eastern, down 
to the Mauretania and the Majestic, and then you 
can readily realise the continuous advance that has 
been made in the construction and equipment of 
that modern marvel “ the transatlantic liner.” 

‘These colossal vessels have caused shipyards and 
piers to undergo considerable enlargement, and 
harbours to be deeply dredged. 

An inspection of the interior of the Olympic 
means a walk of no less than nine miles. It is more 
than a third of a mile round her deck, and from 
waterline to bridge she is about as high as a six- 
storey building. She has eleven steel decks, seven 
of which are used by passengers. The two sets of 
reciprocating engines, each driving a wing shaft, 
whilst the middle screw is driven by a turbine, are 
the largest ever built. 

Each of the funnels is wide enough to take two 
railway trains running abreast, and they rise 81 feet 
above the deck. 

This rapid development has brought about a 
complete revolution in the methods employed both 
as regards the internal planning and the equipment 
of these ships. With the inevitable necessity of 





















specialising in many new directions, it has become 
the practice to employ experts to advise upon the 
various requirements of the modern liner, and not 
only does this apply to the actual planning of the 
habitable portion of the ship, but also to her decora- 
tion, furniture, electric light, heating, ventilation 
and liftinstallations. As the natural sequence of this 
evolution, so far as the purely non-nautical con- 
struction is concerned, it was found that the ship 
designers could no longer deal adequately with the 
large areas and surfaces to be planned. The space 
for the important public rooms was so vast, and the 
height of these rooms so great, that the expert know- 
ledge of the architect was necessary to deal with the 
arrangements of these available spaces. 

As an experiment the architect was first intro- 
duced chiefly as an art adviser, and it was con- 
sidered that his duties should be confined within 
the limits of decoration and furniture. Having 
justified his appointment, he gradually encroached 
on other portions of the ship, and it has now been 
found advisable to bring him into contact with the 
ship-architect at the very early stages of the design. 
As | have heard it put rather appropriately, the ship 
is now in the hands of the wet and the dry archi- 
tects. All the parts of her construction affecting her 
main lines, the great sweep of her bows, the laying 
of her keel, her superstructure and her navigating 
qualities, are naturally in the hands of the ‘‘ wet ” 
architect, whereas the “‘ dry ”’ architect is called in 
and consulted when it comes to planning her inside 
and finishing her public rooms and cabins. 

I may safely say that members of our profession 
have now become a virtual necessity in the comple- 
tion of all large ships ; not only are they employed 
in an advisory capacity, but it is usual for them to 
create and prepare the designs and supervise the 
contracts, as well as control the general decorative 
fitting up of the vessel in a similar manner to that 
adopted in all large buildings. ‘The method pur- 
sued by the great shipping companies is roughly as 
follows. 

After they have decided upon the size, tonnage, 
and carrying capacity of the ship they intend to 
build, they invite tenders from the various ship- 
building yards. The contract having been agreed 
upon, and the builders having been appointed, the 
architect is next consulted. At this stage the posi- 
tion of the bulkheads, funnel casing, expansion 
joints, cargo hatches, etc., are virtually settled ; but 
the spaces remaining still available for the planning 
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of the principal public rooms, staircases, elevators, 
staterooms, and service offices have to be dealt 
with. Here is where the architect begins his work. 
It must, however, be clearly understood that he is 
only called in to work out the interior scheme of the 
vessel in collaboration with the ship-designer, to 
whose knowledge of the laws governing marine 
construction he must necessarily defer. 

All the features with which we have long been 
familiar in our great hotels and public buildings are 
at the disposal of the architect in the planning and 
decorative equipment of the modern liner. So 
numerous are the rooms, so great the area, and so 
increased the available height that it has now not 
only become possible but necessary to employ the 
recognised rules of architectural planning. 

The problems which arise after the construction 
of the vessel has been finally settled by the ship- 
designer are, indeed, in many ways so precisely 
similar to those requiring solution on land that in 
some cases it has been found advantageous to em- 
ploy quantity surveyors to take out quantities and 
measure up variations in exactly the same way as it 
is done on a land building. Again this experiment 
has proved successful, and the general tendency is 
to bringin more and more the technical adviser, and 
we may see in the future sanitary and electrical ex- 
perts dealing with their special trades under the 
control of the architect in the manner familiar to us 
in our own buildings. 

For those architects who have not yet had any 
experience of ship decoration, and who may feel 
nervous when first faced with the problem of dealing 
with a large modern liner, I would suggest, first of 
all, that their principal friend and adviser, who at 
the same time may occasionally be their sternest 
critic, is the ship-architect. Many suggestions that 
they may make will be turned down by him as being 
unpractical on the sea, but others may be received 
with approval. I have found that in many cases our 
land methods of planning have not yet reached the 
shipbuilders’ yard. It is obvious that the very rapid 
growth of these great ships has brought about such 
extraordinary changes that many precautions that it 
was found necessary to take in vessels of smaller 
tonnage can now be discarded in favour of systems 
which we daily apply in the planning of our 
buildings. 

It must be borne in mind that the displacement 
of our modern ships has recently been increased 
approximately from 15,000 to 50,000 tons. ‘These 
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figures are in themselves a proof that many arrange- 
ments which were useful and even necessary in the 
past to cope with the requirements of a vessel half- 
submerged are altogether out of piace on a mighty 
liner of a length of over goo feet, a width of 97 feet, 
and with its upper decks towering some 60 feet 
above the water level. 

Here, perhaps, an example may not be out of 
place. In the public rooms of small vessels light 
and air are obtainable solely through the circular 
ports, which can only be manipulated by persons in 
authority,and which in stormy weatherare hermetic- 
ally sealed. Asa consequence, that peculiar atmo- 
sphere is created in which the odours of oil, stale 
cooking, and general stuffiness all combine with the 
incessant vibration to impress persons of delicate 
susceptibility that the pleasures of ocean travel are 
by no means always equal to the stationary com- 
forts of dry land. In the past conditions such as 
these have deterred many from undertaking long 
journeys by sea. All this has been entirely altered 
on the great liner. The port-holes have vanished 
from the upper decks, and have been replaced by 
large sash and casement windows, operated with 
ease by either passenger or steward. Nor is this all ; 
when these windows are shut, the natural air is re- 
placed by an efficient and complete scheme of arti- 
ficial ventilation, a supply of air at any desired 
temperature being forced to every part of the ship. 

Again, the immense addition to the tonnage of 
modern ships, although it has involved an increase 
in the size of the engines, coal bunkers, cargo and 
funnel hatches, etc., hasnotdone soin a ratio propor- 
tionate to the addition of extra space available for 
the public rooms, the extent of which has been thus 
greatly increased. For instance, it is now possible to 
obtain long vistas through complete suites planned 
in the grand manner, even monumental and pic- 
turesque architectural effects being thus rendered 
possible. 


It may not be uninteresting to give a short list of 


the public rooms required for the first-class accom- 
modation of an Atlantic liner such as the Beringaria, 
Majestic, or the Aquitania, each of which has eight 
floors or decks, communicating with one another by 
elevators, as well as several staircases. On the lower 
decks, in addition to the many staterooms, cabins, 
kitchens, and service rooms, etc., we find the great 
dining saloon (capable of seating from 500 to 600 
persons), with an adjoining grill-room, foyer, and 
lounge, a large swimming bath and gymnasium, 
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Turkish and electric baths, and purser’s office, eic 
Above, on the upper decks, in addition to the main 
staircase and several lifts, we find the ladies’ draw- 
ing room and writing room, a hall, lounge, and bail- 
room, the veranda café, smoking room, exhibition 
gallery, barber’sshop, book and flowerstalls,while on 
the converted German liners a restaurant and winter 
garden were features of considerable prominence. 

The second-class accommodation, which is, per- 
haps, hardly less luxurious than that of the first, is 
also placed under the control of the architect. It has 
been recognised that every class of passenger expects 
to be provided with all the latest improvements, and 
while before the war competition among the various 
shipping companies was so keen, it was obvious 
that neither expense nor trouble could be spared to 
provide every comfort to all classes on board. Not 
only are new suggestions constantly elaborated, but 
everybody interested in the success of a new ship is 
encouraged to bring forward any fresh solution to 
the many problems, which vary with every vessel 
launched. 

The once familiar ‘‘ cabin ”’ has no longer a place 
in the vocabulary of the great shipping companies. 
The term stateroom has a dignified sound more 
appropriate to these luxurious rooms. Frequently 
arranged in suites containing a sitting room, bed- 
room, and bathroom, with the addition sometimes 
of a private dining room, these apartments are the 
last word in comfort and refinement. In the bed- 
rooms, double or single beds, made of some rare 
wood, oxidized silver, or brass, replace the old awk- 
ward bunks placed one above the other. Finely 
veneered woods, panelled and delicately tinted 
walls, light washable materials for curtains and fur- 
niture coverings, and decorations free from all un- 
necessary elaboration, are as much the special fea- 
ture of these rooms as the wardrobes, fittings and 
cupboards, which are replete with every possible 
convenience. 

The artificially ventilated inside cabin, so often 
and so rightly objected to, is gradually disappearing, 
and ingenious arrangements are now contrived to 
enable even the innermost staterooms to receive 
fresh air and light, thus considerably enhancing 
their letting value. 

Allthe fittings of thesecabinsare especially thought 
out and constructed for practical utility, the stvle of 
decoration selected for the room being maintained 
throughout. 

Methods of design, appropriate when used in con- 
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nection with buildings, cannot be transposed with- 
out change and adaptation to the requirements of 
sea-going vessels. The architect who does not 
modify his designs to suit these special requirements 
will be seriously disappointed when he comes to 
view the result. The pitfalls to be avoided are legion, 
and many schemes which look very well on paper 
may prove to be failures when put into execution. 
Decorations, for instance, should not be designed 
without full consideration being given to the sheer 
and camber, which in certain portions of a ship are 
considerable. It is occasionally noticeable that in- 
experienced decorators arrange the cornices of a 
large room to follow the “‘ camber ”’ of the under- 
side of the deck line above, while overdoors, window 
bars, and dado mouldings are arranged horizontally. 
The effect thus produced is extremely unpleasant, 
and far more noticeable in execution than on the 
drawings. 

Another temptation to be avoided is to overcrowd 
a room with heavy ornament and meretricious deco- 
ration. ‘This fault was very apparent on some of the 
earlier German liners, where refinement of detail was 
often sacrificed to tawdry magnificence and over- 
elaboration. 

It must be remembered that on a ship a number 
of people are imprisoned together for days, and 
sometimes weeks, that they are forced to live a life 
altogether different from that to which they are ac- 
customed on land, and that they are frequently 
compelled to look to the ship herself to provide 
them with interest and entertainment during an 
often tedious voyage. It is the duty of the architect 
to provide suitable surroundings combining an air 
of comfort and repose in the appearance of the 
different rooms, which, it may be added, are often 
of necessity seen under unpleasant conditions. 

Again, the factor of relative scale is of paramount 
importance. It is a well-recognised axiom that no 
matter how large the rooms to be dealt with on a 
ship may be, somehow the scale appears much 
smaller than that of a room of similar dimensions on 
land. The probable explanation of this is that the 
absence of heavy constructional piers, deep window 
and door recesses, etc., tends to diminish the monu- 
mental character. Hence heavy or incongruous 
ornament looks doubly out of place when applied to 
the comparatively light construction of a ship. 

Although the average life of a great liner may be 
assumed to be only about fifteen years, all the 
material and workmanship used in the construction 
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must be of the very finest quality. Of late a great 
number of experiments have been made with new 
materials. Many of these have stood with remark- 
able success the severe tests to which they have been 
subjected, and there seems to be no limit to future 
possibilities in this direction. It may be worth men- 
tioning that there has been some prejudice, espe- 
cially among foreign companies, against the em- 
ployment of plaster ceilings, but in ships such as the 
Mauretania, Laconia, Alsatian and Olympic, where 
such ceilings have been tested, they have been 
entirely satisfactory. To specify plaster and carton 
pierre for ceilings, domes, coves and cornices may 
be safely recommended. 

Other decorative materials—-such as stucco, tiles, 
mosaic, scagliola and trellis—may also be used with 
discretion ; but marble and brickwork should be 
avoided on account of their weight, not only in 
appearance, but in fact. It must always be borne in 
mind that the marine designer is obliged to give 
special consideration to this question, particularly 
on the upper decks. It is unfair, therefore, to handi- 
cap him with heavy or bulky materials, which may 
easily necessitate revision of calculations and in- 
volve an increase in the strength of the supporting 
structure. 

Vibration at sea is also an extremely serious ques- 
tion in fast-going vessels, and materials which are 
likely to scale off or crack should be avoided. The 
architect must never forget that a ship is designed 
primarily to be in motion, and, further, that a 
vessel not merely moves forward, but is subject to 
lateral roll and a countless number of other strains. 
This applies not only to the vessel herself and every 
object she carries, but also to her human freight. 
The two principal movements are pitching and 
rolling, and although the latter has been minimised 
on vessels of recent construction, where such inno- 
vations as anti-rolling tanks have been installed, 
these movements are still felt to a considerable 
extent in bad weather. As the horizontal section 
through the centre of the hull of a ship much re- 
sembles the shape of an elongated cigar, the pitch 
or plunging movement is naturally less noticeable 
than the lateral roll. It is wise, therefore, to design 
all the swimming tanks and baths so that their 
length is parallel to the long axis of the vessel, the 
movement of the water they contain trying to 
regain its own level being thus minimised. ‘The 
same remark applies equally to the planning of 
staircases and companion-ways, which are easier to 
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negotiate in bad weather when the direction is fore 
and aft, or, in other words, parallel to that in which 
the ship is moving. In these staircases, which 
should be substantially balustraded, and not too 
wide, it is advisable to avoid winders, as well as 
awkward turns. Easy flights with comfortable land- 
ings are virtually essential. 

In a room where comfort is above all things de- 
sirable, in my opinion it is advisable to avoid the 
exaggerated use of skvlights and glass domes. With 
the exception of vestibules, galleries and staircases, 
all reception rooms, wherever possible, should be 
lighted laterally. ‘The principal objection to the use 
of skylights on a ship is that they are awkward to 
construct and difficult to keep air and watertight ; 
they are not only liable to suffer from vibration, but 
they produce condensation, and wherever unstained 
glass is used a cold green light is reflected from the 
sea into the rooms. 

However disguised a skylight may be with stained 
glass, gilding or other decoration, it always gives an 
appearance of the room being lighted from an open 
court. 

It is impossible to over-emphasise the fact that 
conditions at sea are often very unpleasant, and that 
passengers, after braving the elements on the ex- 
posed decks, or sitting for hours on the promenade 
gazing at a far remote horizon, are only too glad to 
return to a cheerful room with comfortable sur- 
roundings, and for a time at least forget they are at 
sea. This remark will explain the desirability of 
introducing suitable fireplaces wherever possible, 
even though thev only supplement the heating in- 
stallation. 

The standard material used for painted wood- 
work on board a modern liner is well-seasoned 
Honduras mahogany ; but Cuban mahogany, teak, 
oak, satinwood, walnut, black bean, and many other 
varieties of hardwoods are often used for decorative 
purposes. Deal and pine are too soft, and should be 
avoided. All panelling should be screwed invisibly 
to horizontal and vertical grounds, which have in 
turn been fixed to the steel framing of the ship, care 
being taken that everywhere thick felt is inserted in 
the positions where the panelling is screwed to the 
backing, so as to avoid the creaking and groaning 
produced by the straining of the vessel. 

Not only must provision be made for suitable 
casings for water pipes, ventilation ducts, electric 
wires, cables, and fire appliances, but the intakes 
and outlets for ventilation must be duly considered 
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in connection with the decorative schemes. Her< 

is often advisable to make certain sections of t) 
cornices in hardwood, so that they may be easily 
unscrewed to enable the engineers to examine 1 
wires and pipes concealed behind them. 

The floors, which are for the most part covere¢ 
with a thick cork carpet over a layer of magnesite 
composition, are not infrequently laid with wooc 
parquetry fixed to creosoted fillets. The principal 
rooms and cabins are partially covered with fine 
rugs and carpets, and the vestibules, gangways, and 
stairs by a non-slip rubber tiling or cork carpet. 

With regard to general decoration, it is of course 
impossible to lay down any golden rule as to what 
style or styles are the most suitable for a liner. Of 
recent years several attempts have been made to 
decorate all the rooms in the vogue of one particular 
period ; but, although by no means unsuccessful, 
such treatment tends rather to monotony, and a 
variety is, therefore, more generally preferable. 

Perhaps the best examples of Jacobean, Restora- 
tion, Georgian, Regence, Louis XV., Louis XV1I., 
Adam, and Empire, if simply treated, are amongst 
the most suitable. But in these days, when we find 
ships which have been successfully decorated in 
nearly every style known to art, from Early Persian 
to Neo-Grec, an architect need never be at a loss to 
find a suitable period within which he can give a 
successful expression to his ideas. 

In the old liners the motion at sea was so con- 
siderable that every article of furniture had to be 
permanently screwed to the floors. ‘The chairs were 
nearly always of the heavy inconvenient pattern re- 
volving on a central axis, and, in a crowded dining 
saloon, had to be placed so near to each other that a 
gymnastic feat was often necessary in order to ne- 
gotiate a seat at the table. During meals “ fiddles ” 
were a frequent necessity, all plates, decanters, and 
glasses having special compartments to prevent 
their skidding or upsetting. To-day, however, the 
arrangement of the furniture is in all respects similar 
to that usual in a modern hotel. While every variety 
of table, settee, chair and sofa is to be found in the 
principal rooms, with the exception of the larger 
fittings every article of furniture is movable, and 
only screwed down when the weather is exceptionally 
rough. 

In the dining saloons the long table d’héte table 
has been eliminated, and gives way to a series of 
small convertible tables, which are readily extended 
and enlarged, so that passengers can arrange their 
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own parties. All the china and glass are now as 
dainty as that of the private home, and the greatest 
care is taken in the choice of suitable replicas of old 
Worcester, Crown Derby, Wedgwood and Sévres, 
so as to harmonise with specially designed repro- 
ductions or adaptations of antique silver and old 
plate of the period chosen. 

[t is not to the details of the catering departments 
alone that the care of the expert and the connoisseur 
is confined. In all the public rooms will be found 
choice replicas and even originals of the Old Mas- 
ters, as well as mezzotints, prints, and reproductions 
of notable excellence. In this connection it is not 
too much to say that the catalogue of works of art 
and interest to be found on board one of the latest 
vessels would be at least equal to that of many a 
small art gallery. 

‘lhe architect must in every instance consider the 
special conditions under which the ship he is dealing 
with is intended to travel. It is obvious that the re- 
quirements of a liner steaming between Liverpool 
and New York are entirely different from those of 
another bound foratropical climate. Inallsuch cases 
aspecial programme must come into force ; but there 
is no reason why a versatile architect, having once 
grasped the essential necessities, should not adapt 
his talents to the requirements of any particular 
problem which he may be called upon to solve. He 
will doubtless be required to design or to give his 
opinion upon all such important matters as the 
choice of pictures and tapestries, furniture, carpets, 
linen, china, glass, silver, electric fittings, and all the 
thousand and one harmonies of form and colour 
which, byreason of his special training and technical 
knowledge, he is so pre-eminently qualified to 
control, 

It may not be out of place to give a short descrip- 
tion of the work and the useful services that these 
great ships rendered in the war. As fighting ships, 
hospital ships and transports, to most of you the his- 
tory of their exploits is familiar, and they fully justi- 
fied all the expectations that were predicted of them. 
I will not enlarge on the wonderful work that was 
done in transporting the entire American army 
across the broad Atlantic, nor of the valuable ser- 
vices rendered by the great liners as hospital ships, 
but I will refer you to Mr. Archibald Hurd’s very 
interesting book entitled 4 Merchant Fleet at War, 
in which he describes how a Cunarder, designed and 
equipped for the peaceful transport of passengers 
and goods, at the outbreak of hostilities was con- 


verted into an efficient war weapon and fought a suc- 
cessful duel with the Cap Trafalgar, aship of similar 
type. 

To the Carmania fell this singular honour, and 
five vears’ war at sea produced few more kindling 
and romantic stories. 

This is but one illustration among many of what 
these ships could do when stripped of their peace 
clothing and equipped in the stern accoutrements of 
war. Such exploits as that of the Carmaaia and the 
never-to-be-forgotten crime of the sinking of the 
Lusitania, which was principally instrumental in 
bringing the United States into the war, cannot be 
ignored when dealing with the history of the ocean 
liner. ‘The sacrifices that the British shipping com- 
panies made were enormous, and can only be realised 
when one is informed that the losses in tonnage of a 
company such as the Cunard Line during the war 
were approximately 65 per cent. of their entire fleet ; 
the other important companies suffering to a similar 
extent. 

Long before the conclusion of hostilities the Ger- 
man submarine menace was well in hand, and new 
ships were being put on the stocks to replace the ill- 
fated vessels that had been sunk by the enemy. 
These post-war ships, some of which are now 
launched and ploughing the high seas, are designed 
on a somewhat different plan. The principal inno- 
vation is one which, although it may not directly 
concern the decoration, has fundamentally altered 
its main lines: I am referring to the use of oil in- 
stead of coal as a fuel. The introduction of this new 
method has greatly decreased the time expended in 
replenishing the fuel supplies, as a ship can now 
be refitted for her return journey in a few hours, 
whereas in the older vessels the coaling process takes 
several davs ; moreover, all the dirt and dust caused 
by the coaling is eliminated and the decorations and 
fittings are kept in better condition. 

The great increase in the cost of building these 
post-war ships, owing to the advance in the labour 
market, has of necessity caused their designers to 
economise in every possible direction and to elimi- 
nate many delightful features which are not abso- 
lutely essential, but were merely introduced in the 
large pre-war ships to meet the competition of the 
foreign companies. ‘The typical post-war ship is 
smaller and the tonnage less. The length is reduced 
from over goo feet to 600 feet, the breadth from go 
feet to 73 feet, and the tonnage from 54,000 to 20,000. 
Efficiency and economy are the watchwords now in 
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force. Swimming baths, gymnasia, theatres, have 
had, perforce, to go. 

Owing to the new immigration laws which have 
been passed in the United States, the fourth class, 
or steerage, accommodation is no longer of the same 
importance as in more prosperous days. Fares have 
increased in proportion to the advance of cost of 
construction, and many innovations have been in- 
troduced to cope with the altered requirements of 
the present-day trade. Naturally, these require- 
ments change each year, and it is quite possible that 
in a short time the larger ships will again come into 
fashion. However, the main principles that I have 
roughly indicated to-night govern the design of all 
ships from the small yacht to the largest liner. If 
appliedintelligently,they may be of some use to those 


who propose to attempt to work in this very in- 
teresting field. 

Whatever our shortcomings may be as regards 
land architecture and decoration, we can reflect with 
justifiable pride that in ship construction the British 
designer holds the first place in the world’s estima- 
tion. The vessels which have been built on the Clyde, 
the ‘T'yne or the Lagan, whether they be battleship, 
liner or tramp, bear the stamp which marks them as 
being the aristocrats of the sea. 

The reputation of our naval confréres is so high 
that it is for us architects who are entrusted with the 
decorations of theinterior of theirshipstosee that this 
standardis maintained throughout,and that our joint 
labours are worthy of that genius for naval construc- 
tion which commands the admiration of the world. 


Discussion 
THE PRESIDENT, MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A., IN THE CHAIR 


Sir WESTCOTT S. ABELL, K.B.E.: Mr. Presi- 
dent, ladies,and gentlemen,—I am afraid I am not quali- 
fied to speak as an architect, although I may have some 
pretensions to deal with the subject from the naval 
architect point of view. 

We are very much indebted to 
interesting lecture he has given, and particularly for 
showing us how it has been possible for architects and 
naval architects, mainly of the Cunard Company, to 
combine successfully the architectural requirements 
and the structural requirements of the ship. Person- 
ally, I think the greatest problem before the architect 
is designing the features of the dining saloon, because 
when you come to the public rooms at the top of the 
ship the1e is more opportunity for variety, for height, 
and for rectangular detail, whereas in the saloon you 
have a space which, over its main portion, may be 100 
feet square and only 10 feet high. ‘The trouble there 
is to get or to suggest height by breaking up or making 
wall space, which, in the latest development, runs to two 
decks. There are some very interesting features in the 
support of those decks, and I think more could be made 
—not perhaps in the big vessels, but in the average run 
of ships—by a closer co-operation between the archi- 
tect and the naval architect. We find, as a matter of 
structural design, that the simplest and most economi- 
cal method of support of big spaces is to have four 
pillars to rest on girders, two longitudinally, two trans- 
versely. Here the head room is a difficulty, but I think 
it would be possible to get a better division of the 
panelling, in the ceiling particularly, by a closer co- 
operation between the architect and the naval architect. 

Mr. Davis gave you such excellent examples of archi- 
tecture on board ship that some of the bad features 
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which I am afraid one occasionally sees were not made 
apparent. But one criticism I should like to make on 
architecture on board ship is that it does not seem to me 
to express as well as it might the spirit of the ship. I 
will use an illustration drawn from the propelling 
machinery. If you go to a man who makes land 
machinery, he is competent, or thinks he is competent, 
to produce an engine to drive aship. But if you puta 
land engine on a ship, it does not go. If, on the con- 
trary, you develop an engine which will work at sea, you 
may be sure it will work on land, and very often more 
efficiently than the land machine. Another factor 
equally important to the architect is that at sea weight 
is the dominant factor, and power for weight is the 
essential. Similarly in architecture. I think the archi- 
tect ought to get his effects with as little weight as pos- 
sible. I do not want to make invidious comparisons, 
but I think most of us know that the use of heavy 
materials, such as tiling and cement, which are used 
on land, ought never to be employed at sea. When they 
are used at all it is generally high up in the ship, which 
makes the ship top-heavy and more inclined to roll. 
There is one point on which, perhaps, the naval 
architect can give some suggestions to the land archi- 
tect. I refer more particularly to beauty of line. If you 
look at the under-water form of the ship, I think you 
will agree there are no more beautiful lines used in the 
world than those architects use. They are, however, of 
a type which it is almost impossible, I should say, to use 
in ordinary forms of land architecture ; I mean the 
parabolic rather than the elliptical or circular form. | 
suggest to Mr. Davis, with all due deference, that the 
development of the parabolic style, particularly with 
regard to detail, might add simplicity of design, which 














both he and I agree is very essential in a ship, much 
more so than in land architecture. 

[ might also suggest that Mr. Davis did not touch on 
a feature which, I think, is very important—that is, the 
colour scheme on board ship. I was crossing the North 
Sea a few days ago in very rough weather in a compara- 
tively old ship, and the accommodation was rather poor. 
But the worst thing we felt about it all was that there 
was not a fire on the ship, and there was not even the 
suggestion of one in a bit of red coloured glass which 
one might look at. I think a suggestion of a fire, or a 
suggestive colour scheme, to give brightness and light- 
ness, Which one often wants at seain the winter weather, 
would be a help. 

I have much pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Davis. We are very grateful to him for a most 
interesting account of some of the best examples of ship 
architecture. 

The PRESIDENT : I shall now ask if Mr. Annan 
Bryce will be good enough to second the vote of thanks. 

Mr. J. ANNAN BRYCE: I was greatly honoured, 
Mr. President, by being asked to second this vote of 
thanks. I cannot pretend to the knowledge of architec- 
ture of the last speaker, because I am not an architect 
at all. But I am an amateur in the matter of architec- 
ture, and I have been, all my life, extremely fond of that 
old art as a layman and an outsider, and I have spent a 
good part of my life in going to places where fine ex- 
amples of architecture exist. I have been, like all who 
have lived long enough to know what the old type of 
ship was, enormously pleased by the great progress 
which has been made in the last few years in architec- 
tural design in ships. I can remember the days of travel 
to the East, more than forty years ago, in the old P. and 
QO. liners, very fine seaworthy vessels, but very uncom- 
fortable to live in—dark, evil-smelling, ill-ventilated, 
the cabins open into the saloon where meals were taken, 
so that everything that went on in the saloon was heard 
in the cabins, and vice versa. That is a trying experience 
which no longer occurs to one making a voyage to the 
Far East or elsewhere in one of these great vessels. 
Mr. Davis’s lecture was extremely interesting to me in 
one way, for it seemed to show what a large field was 
opening to the younger generation of architects in the 
exercise of their profession. The development which 
Mr. Davis has outlined is still incomplete. Consider- 
able numbers of the great liners still do not employ 
architects. Anyone who goes to sea in a vessel on which 
an architect has not been engaged, and afterwards sails 
in one which has had that advantage, perceives an enor- 
mous difference. There are still, curiously enough, 
some departments of the vessel into which the architect 
does not seem to have penetrated, and one of these is 
the bathroom. The bathroom in some of the great 


liners is still left inthe same crude, inchoate condition in 
which the lavatories and bathing rooms in the old 
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vessels were ; you can see the rivets on the plain iron, 
and the bath itself is such as would disgrace a fourth- 
rate hotel. Let us hope that, just as various experts have 
been gradually introduced, we shall see in every depart- 
ment of these great ships expert advice operating. 

I have great pleasure, Mr. President, and ladies and 
gentlemen, in seconding the motion to thank Mr. Davis, 
whose lecture has been, I think, to all of us of the 
greatest possible interest. 

Mr.H. W. WILLS: Ithink Mr. Davis has success- 
fully shown us how the mere fact of being at sea can be 
absolutely obliterated on board a liner. I doubt whether 
that is the ultimate word in the designing of ships. I 
remember seeing drawings of an exceedingly evil and 
wicked fake; Ithinkit was the Yacht Clubof New York. 
In that stone was tortured into a most able representa- 
tion of the poop of an old-fashioned galleon ; there was 
not a line which was vertical, there was not a line which 
suggested the lines of timber, and the effect was very 
charming. And I am not certain that in the design of a 
ship we could not—working on old lines, the old roman- 
tic suggestions, the most romantic in the world, calling 
to our mind Treasure Jsland and stories of the pirate 
ships and the ships of the Vikings—I am not certain 
that we could not, as one of the speakers suggested, use 
parabolic or other lines which are dictated by the struc- 
tural lines of the vessel. This scheme of decoration 
would certainly give us the idea that we were at sea, and 
possibly give us the thought that being at sea was not a 
bad thing after all. I am not certain that it would not be 
better than trying to take away altogether the impres- 
sion that we were there. 

Mr. WARREN : I very much agree with the point 
of view which Mr. Wills has just expressed, also with 
the idea mentioned by the mover of the vote of thanks. 
After Mr. Davis’s very interesting Paper and admirable 
illustrations—and having made in my time some few 
voyages in liners and otherwise—my opinion is that the 
architecture was unlike what ship architecture should 
be. The idea seemed to be to give you the comforts and 
discomforts of home and the modern hotel, flattened 
down a little in respect of height, to give you a close 
assimilation of a hotel at sea. ‘The port-hole was dis- 
guised with sham windows, and I found a little garden 
on deck, with trellises, and a growing plant blowing 
about in the wind. The whole thing had an air of sham, 
which is a pity, because a ship is a splendid contrivance, 
and her decoration should be suggestive of the sea and 
of the nobility of her structural lines. It is a question of 
temperament, and your enjoyment of the sea and the 
naval architecture which surrounds you is also a ques- 
tion of your assimilating apparatus ; but most people 
who have an appreciation of architecture and decora- 
tion will not feel that ship architecture which assimilates 
to land architecture, with pillars, columns, pilasters, 
etc., and reproductions of period architecture on board 
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ship, is at all comfortable when the ship begins to roll. 
When a Corinthian column assumes an angle of 70° to 
your vision, it does not produce a very comfortable 
feeling, and I think it is subversive of everything which 
is contemplated in architecture. I think a ship design 
which assimilates the design of an hotel, and a down- 
right design which has not grown from the lines and 
usages of the ship, is wrong, and I would like to see the 
architect empowered to let himself go in the direction 
of expressing the essential lines of the ship, making the 
port-hole a beautiful thing, as it well might be. Some 
years ago, having an opportunity of doing some archi- 
tecture in connection with a college barge, I studied 
the details of the barge and its construction, and I 
learned much which was useful. There was no naval 
problem, because a barge generally settles on mud and 
stays there; but I got hold of that delightful book, 
Charnock’s Marine Architecture, and I revelled in poops 
and other details and charming decorations given in the 
drawings of seventeenth and eighteenth century ships, 
and it gave me a sense of evolution which belonged 
peculiarly to the ship. And I do not see why there 
should not be an evolution in decorative art in connec- 
tion with the modern steamship, whether it be oil or 
coal driven, not an assimilation to an inferior article of 
architecture, for that is imitating something which it 
is not, and that is stable architecture on shore. 
Professor ADSHEAD: The discussion seems to 
have turned on the question of parabolic or period 
architecture for ships. I do not agree with the last 


speaker in his view that we should evolve a ship archi- 


tecture out of dolphins and mermaids. I think the 
solution of the question of having period architecture 
and ship architecture lies in the correct appreciation of 
sheer and camber. 

The PRESIDENT : I now propose to put to you 
the vote of thanks. I think we particularly owe our 
thanks to Mr. Davis for the generosity of his Paper. 
Mr. Davis has the entrée to a sphere of architecture 
which I have no doubt is pleasant from all points of 
view, and when a man of his position is good enough to 
come before his brother architects and let them into 
some of the secrets and explain some of the difficulties, 
as well as the pleasures of his successes, I think we owe 
him a very great deal. I knew we should have a good 
Paper from Mr. Davis ; you all knew it, too, for you 
have filled the room. Some awkward questions have 
been put to him as to what should be the lines of deco- 
ration in relation to those of construction, and I am sure 
he will explain how they are to be made. When I heard 
his Paper it occurred to me what a delightful thing it 
would be in ship design to keep everything moving on 
a curve, that every useful line should be treated as a 
parabolic or other curve. And perhaps he will tell us, 
some day, how these things should be drawn. 

Mr. DAVIS, in reply, said: Mr. President, ladies 
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and gentlemen, with regard to the criticisms which have 
been suggested, may I point out that when I was first 
engaged, some 15 years ago, to start this work, simi!ar 
criticisms were the first that occurred to me. I said to 
the directors of the company who employed me : “ Why 
don’t you make a ship look like aship ? ” and something 
like the delightful suggestions expressed by Mr. Wilis, 
of pirate sea vessels and Viking ships, and of making a 
ship look like a ship, were in my own mind. But the 
answer I was given was that the people who use these 
ships are not pirates; they do not dance hornpipes ; 
they are mostly seasick American ladies, and the one 
thing they want to forget when they are on the vessc! is 
that they are on a ship at all. Most of them have got to 
travel, and they object to it very much. In order to 
impress that point upon me, the company sent me 
across the Atlantic. The first day out I enjoyed the 
beautiful sea, but when we got well on to the Atlantic 
there was one thing I craved for as never before, and 
that was a warm fire and a pink shade. The people who 
travel on these large ships are the people who live in 
hotels ; they are not ships for sailors or for yachtsmen 
or for people who enjoy the sea. They are inhabited by 
all sorts of people, some of whom are very delicate 
and stay in their cabin during the whole voyage ; others, 
less delicate, stay in the smoke-room all through the 
voyage ; the programme of trans-Atlantic travel as it 
exists to-day is a very peculiar one. The directors of the 
various shipping companies impress their ideas on archi- 
tects, and we have to follow the main lines of the pro- 
gramme. I suggest to you, as I did in my Paper, that 
the trans-Atlantic liner is not merely a ship, she is a 
floating town with 3,000 passengers of all kinds, with all 
sorts of tastes, and those who enjoy being there are 
distinctly in the minority. If we could get ships to look 
inside like ships, and get people to enjoy the sea, it 
would be a very good thing; but all we can do, as 
things are, is to give them gigantic floating hotels. 

With regard to bathrooms, I have not shown many 
of those, for obvious reasons, one being that I have not 
a slide of the private bathroom I would like to show 
you. I agree with Mr. Annan Bryce that it is time the 
sanitary expert joined the architect in dealing with such 
things as bathrooms. It is very extraordinary, when 
vou see these fine suites of apartments, in which every 
effort is made to produce a fine decorative effect, and 
then walk through the door into the bathroom and see 
painted bulkheads and the enamel baths, and plumbing 
which is a disgrace. 

With regard to seeing Corinthian pillars oscillating, | 
admit that is rather uncomfortable, but it must be re- 
membered that it is only in very exceptional weather 
that these large ships show any violent motion. At pre- 
sent we have not found anything better than the recog- 
nised formsof decoration, which are more or less cosmo- 
politan, foritisacosmopolitan people whousetheseships. 
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London of the Future’ 


By H. P. L. CART DE LAFONTAINE [4.], O.B.E. 


of the London Society on the various aspects of 

the development and growth of our great city 
forms a valuable contribution towards the solution of a 
problem of ever increasing urgency. 

It is of especial interest at the present time in view 
of the probable extension of the boundaries of Greater 
London and the creation of some central co-ordinating 
authority, which all the contributors to this volume 
recognise as an essential preliminary condition without 
which no important improvements can be carried into 
effect. ‘The volume opens with a “foreword” by Lord 
Plymouth, followed by a preface by Sir Aston Webb, 
which gives the reader an indication of the objects for 
which the London Society was formed, the work it has 
already achieved, and a concise summary of the essays 
which follow. 

It is significant that although (as Sir Aston tells us) 
there has been no attempt to co-ordinate the opinions 
of contributors, there is general agreement that the two 
most urgent problems are the reconstruction of the rail- 
ways and the improvement of traffic facilities. 

The former is dealt with exhaustively by Mr. H. J. 
Leaning, who commences his study of the problem with 
a retrospective survey, showing how the present group- 
ing of the railways and termini of the metropolis came 
about. He then turns to the proposals of the committee 
appointed bythe London Sccietyto investigate the prob- 
lem:—‘‘We have in our scheme disregarded all questions 
of ownership, and have not hesitated to alter routes and 
workings wherever the interests of the whole seemed to 
demand it, the one object being to secure a maximum 
of convenience at a minimum initial cost.” 

Mr. Leaning considers that the linking up of the 
various railway systems for local and suburban traffic by 
means of new tubes through the central area is a vital 
necessity. He goes on to demonstrate that (by a com- 
prehensive scheme of regrouping) many of the present 
trunk line termini—such as St. Pancras, Cannon Street, 
Charing Cross, and Holborn Viaduct stations—could be 
removed without loss to public convenience. This pro- 
posal would clear the way for the removal of the present 
unsightly railway bridges over the Thames, which, in 
itself, would effect a notable improvement in central 
London and would render possible the realisation of 
the great scheme outlined by Mr. Waterhouse in his 
essay on “‘ The Surrey Side.”? Mr. Leaning concludes 
his survey by outlining a scheme for goods and parcel 
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traffic, and mentions that the decision of the Ministry 
of ‘Transport to group London railways together as one 
unit renders the proposed scheme of reconstruction 
more possible of achievement. 

The problem of the ‘“ Roads, Streets and Traffic of 
London” is dealt with by Colonel R. C. Hellard, 
lately Superintendent of the London Traffic Branch of 
the Board of Trade. After a brief résumé of the history 
of the problem, Colonel Hellard turns to the considera- 
tion of the way in which it may be solved. He evidently 
shares the opinion expressed by the Select Committee 
on Transport in the Metropolitan Area, who “ attributed 
the demoralisation of traffic in Greater London to the 
absence of a Supreme Traffic Authority, possessing 
executive powers to control, co-ordinate and safeguard 
public interests.” 

Dealing with the difficult question of street widening 
in built-up areas, Colonel Hellard remarks that “ the 
policy of leaving each generation to deal with its own 
problems as they arise is unnatural and unsound,” and 
shows that in actual practice it is often more economical 
and efficient to construct a new “‘ bye-pass ”’ road in- 
stead of expending a large sum of money on street 
widening. On the vital question of arterial and main 
radiating roads one specially notes the following para- 
graph: ‘‘Authority to prescribe building lines on all 
main radiating roads would be of the greatest advantage, 
particularly in the suburbs, in that it would arrest the 
growth of further obstruction and would help to lessen 
the difficulty and expense of widening. The Cam- 
bridge Road presents a very good example of the benefit 
that might accrue from the adoption of such a measure, 
where at each of the villages through which it passes the 
road is far too narrow. Opportunity could then be taken 
of setting back the building line to the new frontage as 
sales occur, or as leases of the unimportant premises 
fall in, before they are replaced by a more elaborate class 
of building on the original frontage, when all hope of 
improvement would vanish.” Colonel Hellard con- 
cludes his survey by urging the necessity for the co- 
ordination of schemes for road improvement and the 
town planning schemes which now completely encircle 
London, and which may block every possible outlet 
unless they conform to a general plan. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse contributes a remarkable essay 
on the possibilities of the “ Surrey Side,” which will 
appeal both to the architect and the ordinary citizen. 
He traces the history of the Thames as a waterway, and 
the effect on the development of London of the bridges 
and underwater connections, and observes: “‘ It would 
astonish many Londoners to be told that the square 
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mile of which the western side runs from Drury Lane 
to the House of Lords, and which has its north-east 
angle in St. Paul’s Churchyard, contains more of Surrey 
than of Middlesex.”? He continues : “* The Surrey side 
offers splendid opportunities for effecting at less cost, 
and sometimes with greater directness, those improve- 
ments which on the City or Westminster side seem 
almost unattainable. . The problem can be divided 
into the foreshore question, the question of bridges, the 
question of traffic generally on the Surrey side, and the 
larger question of the development of the Surrey land 
as sites for important buildings.” 


Mr. Waterhouse then tells us how the committee 
appointed by the Society to examine the question 
arrived at the conclusion that the embankment (which 
must form an important part of any scheme) could be 
planned without interfering with the existing wharves 
by providing an interior waterway united to the river at 
certain points. 


The author then deals in some detail with the plan- 
ning, levels and extent of the proposed embankment in 
relation to existing and probable new bridges. On the 
traffic problems of the Surrey side—warning us that his 
views may not be shared by all his colleagues 
“In general criticism of the Lambeth-Southwark- 
Borough region, what it needs in the way of traffic facili- 
ties is more convenient through routes. ‘The curve of 
the river naturally makes the lines of the bridges con- 
verge like the radiiof a circle. Themain roads coming in 
from the south similarly converge, and convergence of 
this kind, which gives no great troublein asmall town with 
a moderate business, becomes intolerable in a large town 
of supreme industry.” “The Surrey territory 
should from its position and shape form a convenient 
link between Westminster and the City, but the pro- 
vision of any good east to west road across this tract of 
land has always been postponed or ignored.”’ ‘Turning 
to the question of the great new road bridge at Charing 
Cross, Mr. Waterhouse tells us he would not have this 
lead merely toa new railway station on the Surrey 
side, but proposes that (continuing on the axial line of 
Northumberland Avenue) a great new street should run 
over the bridge and on as far as the “* Church of St. 
George, which stands with a good deal of quiet majesty 
at the end of Borough High Street, just at the point 
where that thoroughfare is joined by Great Dover Street 
and Long Lane.” 
connection for the new railway station ... 
replace Charing Cross, Holborn Viaduct and Cannon 
Street, and which the author would place at “ that tri- 
angle of ground ...already rendered desolate by railway 
arches . just east of Blackfriars Road through which 
runs Gravel Lane,” with both the City and West End, 
and would plant “‘ hope and the chance of prosperity in 
the very heart of a derelict region which has never yet 
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he says: 


This scheme would secure a good 
. which would 


enjoyed the opportunities which its close proximity t 
London proper deserves.” 

Mr. Raffles Davison contributes a chapter on “ The 
Opportunities of London,” containing many thoughts 
which apply, not only to London, but to most of ou 
modern cities. He sums up the case for expert contro! 
in the following notable passage: “‘ One of the most 
urgent and difficult aspects of the problem . . . lies in 
the continual change and developments which are bound 
to accompany the progress of invention and enterprise ; 

the time must surely come when certain limit: 
will have to be fixed against the terrible congestion which 
threatens the well-being and life of modern cities. 
Briefly put, the great need of the time is tor adequately 
designed schemes, for better transport facilities—fine 
roads, definite plans for city beautification, and contro} 
as to the location of certain classes of buildings.” After 
referring to the obstacles to the realisation of this ideal, 

chief amongst which are the difficulties which 
occur in dealing with financial and vested interests, . . . 
Mr, Davison goes on to describe the method adopted by 
the London Society in the study of various aspects of 
the problem by the appointment of committees, and 
remarks that the conclusion reached has always been 
that schemes for improvement could not be carried into 
effect ““ without the provision of some controlling au- 
thority, which should deal with the problem as a whole.”’ 

Another passage which merits special attention runs 
as follows: “ A fine city needs fine vistas, important 
centres should have some cohesion of architectural 
effect, circuses and squares ought not to be surrounded 
by haphazard collections of buildings ; our pavements 
are generally too narrow, street signs and advertisements 
are too much out of control, whilst all sorts of ugliness 
are permitted in the uppermost levels and skylines of 
our buildings.” 

Mr. Davison concludes his essay with an appeal for 
continuity of effort and a development of civic pride as 
an essential to the improvement of London, 

Sir Reginald Blomfield contributes a chapter on the 
“ Bridges of London 1815-1920,” which should be a 
source of inspiration to all those who in the future are 
entrusted with planning and building the new bridges 
of our city, while Sir Arthur Fell, in a chapter on ‘‘ Lon- 
don and the Channel Tunnel,” urges the necessity for a 
great new Empire Station on the Surrey side, approached 
by a worthy bridge from Charing Cross. 

‘** Central London ” forms the subject of a chapter by 
Professor S. D. Adshead, whose knowledge of the prob- 
lems of town planning in “ built-up areas ” lends par- 
ticular interest to his views. The essay contains much 
which deserves careful study by those interested in the 
improvement of the central area of the metropolis. 
Professor Adshead points out that there are times 
when the process of rebuilding attains the proportion 
of reconstruction, as at present, when “ the hundied- 
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year leases that followed Waterloo are expiring, and we 
are at the termination of a World War.” 

\Ir. Raymond Unwin contributes ‘‘ Some Thoughts 
on the Development of London.” 
it is interesting to note that he considers the 
three great needs of the moment are, firstly, a broad, 
comprehensive scheme for London as a whole ; secondly, 
the “* creation of some unity of control, with a general 
staff to think out and plan the policy for this great city”; 
and, thirdly, the reservation of a“‘green belt . . . around 
London to protect its inhabitants from disease, by pro- 
viding fresh air, fresh fruit and vegetables, space for 
recreation and contact with and knowledge of nature.”’ 
On the question of land values, he is of opinion that 
“the proper development of London cannot be 
brought about while the individual owners of small 
patches of ground retain the right to use that ground 
for whatever purpose they think best, having regard 
only to their own interest.” 

* The Housing of London ” forms the subject of a 
chapter by Mr. Davidge : he agrees with other contribu- 
tors in urging the necessity for the creation of some 
central authority to deal with the question as a whole, 
and, on the subject of transport, remarks that ‘‘ good 
travelling is, indeed, the key to good housing,”’ illus- 
trating his survey by some striking diagrams. Mr. 
Davidge also emphasises the necessity for town plan- 
ning ; at present it often happens that any new de- 
velopment in a district tends to rob it of some of its 
natural charm. He also suggests that ‘‘ no one should 
be allowed to design a house unless he knows how to do 
itin such a way as to add to, or at least not to spoil, the 
beauty of the neighbourhood.” 

Mr. W. E. Riley contributes an excellent chapter on 
the complex subject of ‘‘ The Government of London,”’ 
and {having regard to his long experience as Chief 
Architect to the L.C.C.), it is interesting to note that he 
also is of opinion that a central co-ordinating authority 
is the chief need for London at the present time. 

Lord Devonport is the author of a chapter on the 
‘ Port of London,” in which he traces the development 
and growth of the London docks and their part in the 
life and growth of the metropolis. 

The Parks and Open Spaces of London ” are sym- 
pathetically dealt with by Mr. Niven, who draws atten- 
tion to the close connection which exists between the 
adequate provision of open spaces and the physical 
well-being of the population, and refers to the develop- 
ment plan of Greater London recently published by the 
Society, where a scheme for linking up the outlying 
open spaces and the formation of a park belt is indicated 
for the first time. 

We may not all agree with Mr. Niven’s suggestion 
that such roads as Piccadilly, Knightsbridge, and the 
Bayswater Road should “immediately be doubled in 
apparent width and increased infinitely in importance 


and attractiveness by pushing back the high, prison-like 
railings,so as to leave an outer strip of ground'fordevelop- 
ment as a boulevard garden,” but would prefer that the 
precious heritage of our great parks should remain as 
they are, especially as it is also suggested that “ desir- 
able locations for regimental or other memorials, set to 
terminate the vistas down important streets,” might 
form part of the scheme. One feels that this would tend 
to destroy the distinctive charmof our great openspaces, 
a charm peculiar to London and not to be found in 
any other city. 


The Earl of Meath, in a chapter on “‘ London as the 
Heart of the Empire,” urges that it is time that London 
should be recognised as the capital of the Empire. He 
suggests that the leading representatives of the Overseas 
Dominions, of India, and of the Crown Colonies should 
be co-opted—during the time they are resident in our 
city—on the governing bodies of London, “so that all 
parts of this great confederation of States may feel 
that they possess a governing interest in the manage- 
ment of their great capital, and that each citizen of the 
Empire, when he visits London, may feel that this vast 
city . . . is part and parcel of him or her and not a 
strange, though interesting city like Paris or Rome.” 
This is a great idea, and one hopes it may be possible 
of fulfilment in the near future: it is especially im- 
portant, as the unifying power of sentiment is a special 
characteristic of our race. 

Lord Montagu of Beaulieu contributes a chapter on 
the future of commercial aviation, and discusses the 
problems of landing places and air mails in their relation 
to the future development of London ; while an essay 
by the late Sir William Richmond on “ The Smoke 
Plague of London ” makes one echo the words of Sir 
Aston Webb (in his preface to the volume): “ Sir 
William Richmond is a great loss, and a successor is 
sorely needed to continue the crusade.” ‘The essay 
(after some introductory remarks on the history of the 
smoke plague and the ever-recurring—but abortive-— 
efforts to diminish it) describes the work done by the 
Coal Smoke Abatement Society and the progress made 
in arousing public opinion on the subject. 


The concluding chapter, on “ The Spirit of London,” 
by the Marquis of Crewe, is full of imagination and 
literary charm. The purpose of the volume is summed 
up by Lord Crewe in the following words : “ It is the 
conclusion of the whole matter that in designing great 
London improvements we ought to revere, and so far 
as possible to conserve, what is left of the London of 
the past. T’o ensure this has been the aim of the London 
Society since its foundation . In the reorganisation 
of London we cannot stand still, and we ought not to 
stand still ; but we can advance with reverence and see 
to it that the immemorial spirit of London does not 
suffer amid the rush and stress of our modern life.” 
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Correspondence 
UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 


17 February 1922. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A., 

Dear Sir,—There is every prospect of the Council’s 
actual proposals in the matter of Unification being laid 
before the members of the R.I.B.A. long before the 
next General Meeting for consideration of the matter 
can be held ; but it will be well to correct some of the 
imaginary ones at once. In the first place there is the 
now familiar fiction of the words “ all architects ’’ used 
in the sense of all who call themselves architects being 
admitted to the Institute. Happily, those who deal with 
the business of the R.I.B.A. know exactly what an 
architect is, and are in no danger of mistaking an under- 
taker for one. Those who, all too credulously, accepted 
this fiction should look through Scheme A—published 
in the JouRNAL for 28 May 1921—and they will be 
reassured. 

Then there appeared at the meeting on the 7th an 
impression that the suggested temporary procedure for 
admission to the R.I.B.A. was actually to be permanent. 
This is not the case, and a reference to Scheme A makes 
it clear. 

One speaker referred to all outside architects being 
admitted to the class of Associates. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to explain that this is not intended. 

What one would like to hear explained is why Mr. 
Cross and Mr. Hubbard, after preaching Registration 
by Statute steadily for a great many years and address- 
ing meetings up and down the country on it, are now 
suddenly convinced that it is an impossibility. It is a 
view that many of us cannot share. Also, why Mr. Perks, 
having distinctly stated that a Registration Act will 
“never ” be obtained, asks us to postpone Unification 
until such time as a Registration Bill becomes law. It is 
an odd proposal, but perhaps he has some ground for it 
that is not apparent. 

As an Institute man, I naturally wish Unification to 
be in the hands and under the direction of the Institute, 
and not in the hands of a body set up by Act of Parlia- 
ment. May I give just one instance of how registration 
under an Act operates? It comes to me from Mr. Hurst 
Seager and relates to New Zealand, where registration 
by statute is an accomplished fact. A builder applied for 
registration, was refused, applied to the Court under 
the terms of the Act and was placed on the register 
because the Judge was satisfied that he practised as an 
architect. It is apparent at once that this would not 
happen under Scheme A for Unification within the 
R.I.B.A. 

May I point out, especially to the younger men in op- 
position, that the same warnings and alarms as the pre- 
sent ones were heard when the class of Licentiates was 
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formed about twelve years ago? It was stated that the 
prestige of the Institute would suffer, that men of good 
standing would withdraw, and all the rest of it. I think 
no one will contradict me when I say that the Licenti- 
ates have justified the measure of confidence reposed in 
them, that they have shown great abilities, and that their 
alliance with the Institute has been of much value to it. 
So much is this the case that it is generally felt to be due 
to them that they should have a larger share in the 
management of and responsibility for the affairs of the 
Institute. 

Is it too much to ask for the opposition that is being 
so strongly and, as I think, unfairly pushed to be held 
over until the Scheme of the Council in detail is pub- 
lished ? At present the talk about the matter is wide of 
the mark, and the desire of those who are working the 
opposition seems to be to prevent the Council from 
being given time to develop its Scheme and place it 
before the members. 

A thing not sufficiently realised is that we have legal 
power to prevent any outside architect from using 
initials that would suggest membership of the Institute. 
A Registration Act might give us the power to prevent 
anyone not on the Register from using the designation 
of Architect. Which has more value ?—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR KEEN [F.], 


Hon. Secretary, 
Unification and Registration Committee. 


45 New Bond Street, W.1. 
21 February 1922. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Srir,—As a member of the Unification and also the 
Associates’ Committee, may I crave your indulgence 
to add to the voluminous literature already published 
on the above subject ? 

I should like to take the opportunity of publicly dis- 
sociating myself from the views expressed by the pro- 
poser and seconder of the “ reactionary resolution ” 
that was so nearly carried at the last Special General 
Meeting of the Institute. 

What possible objection can Mr. Cross find to giving 
the benefit of his views to the Unification Committee, 
as was suggested in Mr. Buckland’s amendment ? Not 
only does he vote against the amendment, but persist- 
ently refrains from attending this Committee, of which 
he is a member, thus leaving his colleague, Mr. Perks, in 
an aggrieved minority of one. 

Mr. George Hubbard, who is neither a member of 
the Council nor of the Unification Committee, in 
seconding the resolution, came perilously near to kill- 
ing his own child. He admits that the creation of the 
Licentiates class, in which he played such a large part, 
has brought us not one whit nearer to Registration; yet 
now that another scheme for Unification is in the mak- 
ing he will have none of it, although, for all he knows, it 
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may profit by mistakes of the past and ultimately achieve 
sriccess. 

I am aware that criticism of such high personages of 
the Institute does not come well from an Associate of 
my humble standing, but when I hear Mr. George Hub- 
bard aiding and abetting such a reactionary policy, it is 
time for the younger generation to register a protest, 
even if they are prevented from “ Registering ”’ any- 
thing else —Yours faithfully, 

P. W. Husparp, M.A. [A.]. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION AND 
OVERCROWDING. 
34 and 35 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
17 February 1922. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1I.B.A.,— 

Sir,—-In view of the general discussion which has 
been taking place recently in connection with the num- 
bers entering the architectural profession, and the 
suggestion made that the schools are unduly encour- 
aging students to enter a profession in which there is 
little chance of their obtaining a reasonable livelihood 
owing to its already overcrowded state, the Council of 
the Architectural Association has asked me to issue the 
following statement as to the steps taken to ensure that 
only those who show an aptitude for architecture, and 
are likely to become efficient and useful members of 
the profession, are allowed to enter or remain in its 
schools. 

In the first instance, no candidate’s application for 
admission will be considered unless he or she has at- 
tained to a good standard of general education, equal at 
least to the Senior Oxford or Cambridge Local examin- 
ation or London Matriculation. Applicants who pro- 
duce the necessary evidence of having reached the 
standard of general education required are inte1 viewed 
and at once advised if it is considered that they are not 
fitted for the architectural profession. 

Approved candidates are allowed to sit for the 
Entrance Examination, which consists of the following 
subjects :— 

1. English Composition. 

. Freehand Drawing from the Cast. 
. Mathematics (Algebra, Quadratic Equations). 
. Geometry (Intersections of Solids). 

A“ Pass ” must be obtained in subject 2, and in any 
two of the remaining subjects. 

It is not suggested that the examination is an in- 
fallible test of the candidate’s suitability, but it does 
afford an opportunity of obtaining at least some indica- 
tion of the ability and type of mind of those sitting for 
the examination, and a fairly broad view is taken in 
arriving at a decision as to which candidates are to be 
admitted and which not. 

Those entering the School do so on a year’s proba- 
tion ; and if they do not justify their admission during 
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that period, they are asked to leave and are advised to 
take up some other calling. 

I think it will be seen that it is not an easy matter 
for a student to enter our Schools, and that it is not the 
case that admission is granted haphazard to anyone who 
cares to ask it, irrespective of suitability for the pro- 
fession of architecture. 

If the architectural profession is overcrowded, it is 
certainly not overcrowded with well-trained men, and 
as evidence of this I may state that even during the 
worst times there is little or no difficulty in obtaining 
paid employment for those leaving our schools on com- 
pletion of training.—Yours faithfully, 

WILL1aM G. NewrTon [A.], President, 
Architectural Association, 


COLOUR COMPETITION. 


20 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
10 February 1922. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—I am much interested by the particulars 
of the above competition which have reached me to- 
day, and think that this competition is likely, at any 
rate, to produce interesting results on paper. 

There is one sentence in the conditions of the award, 
however, which to my thinking rather mars the scheme 
as an incentive to design on the part of trained archi- 
tects. 

This is: ‘‘ Three premiums . . . will be awarded 
to the best colour designs, irrespective of architectural 
excellence.” 

This seems to be a very dangerous condition, since 
the obvious intention of the competition is to produce 
the best scheme for architectural decoration in perma- 
nent colour, and no such design can be arrived at with- 
out the careful consideration of architectural proportion 
and emphasis, and its suitability to carefully designed 
detail, appropriate to the purpose and construction of 
the facade in question. 

The study of successful polychromy in architecture 
almost invariably shows that the polychromatic inten- 
tion was kept in view in the design of a building or por- 
tion of it which was to be decorated in colour. 

I should hope that it may still be possible to change 
this condition, which seems to me to be seriously detri- 
mental.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

EpwarD WarreN [F’.]. 





ARCHITECTS AND THE NATIONAL HOUSING 
SCHEME. 

The Council have received from the Official Archi- 
tects’ Association and from a large number of the Allied 
Societies communications supporting the action taken 
in the matter of the recent attack upon architects in 
connection with the National Housing Scheme. 
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The Library 


Notes BY MEMBERS OF THE LITERATURE COMMITTEE ON 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 
[These Notes are published without prejudice to a further 
and more detailed criticism.] 


THE BUILDING ESTIMATOR, for the use of Surveyors, 
Builders and others concerned in the estimating of Build- 
ing Costs and the Ordering of Building Materials. By B. 
Price-Davies, F.S.A., M.S.A., etc. 40, Lond. 1922. 
12s.6d. [The Educational Publishing Co., Ltd., 9 South- 
ampton Street, Holborn, W.C.1.] 

This is an excellent book for anyone who has to make accurate 
building estimates. It consists almost entirely of tables clearly 
printed and condensed into about 100 pages. Owing to fluctua- 
tions in costs of labour and materials, prices are not given. 
But the price of any item, with any given rate of wages and price 
of materials, can be found with a minimum of calculation by 
means of the labour constants and ready reckoned tables. The 
labour constants are based on sixty post-war contracts. 


A.H.M. 


LUTYENS’S HOUSE AND GARDENS. By Sir Lawrence 
Weaver. 10s.6d. [The Country Life Library.] 

This is a smaller edition of a volume published in 1913. It 
provides in handy form a most interesting record of contem- 
porary English domestic work, by one who has done so much 
to revive a general interest in architecture, both as a fine art 
and as a practical translation of utility into terms of a lasting 
beauty in design. We can see in this book how much hard 
thinking adds to a native capacity and enthusiasm ; and how 
good general considerations as well as sound building crafts- 
manship are made, by a general control, and contribute their 
respective qualities to a whole conception. We owe much to 
the designer for what he has provided, but we are also indebted 
to the writer of the volume whose interest and energy has made 
such a record possible. mM, c.'C. 


INNS AND TAVERNS OF OLD LONDON. By Henry C. 
Shelley. Lond. 6s. [Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd.] 
The tavern has played so great a part in the life of the London 
citizen that this book setting out the historical and literary 
associations of ancient hostelries should prove useful to 
students of men and manners of the past. It is illustrated 
with reproductions of old engravings. ” 
W.H.A. 
Details. Plans. 
Portfo. Paris 


CINEMAS, vues exteri¢ures et intérieures. 
By Gaston Lefol and E. Vergnes. 
[n.d.]. £1 10s. 

Cinémas, edited by Gaston Lefol, with notes on con- 
struction and design by E. Vergnes, is a valuable record of 
contemporary French designs. The illustrations show many 
of the most recent buildings of this nature, with working draw- 
ings and photographs, and the book is a valuable and interesting 
contribution to the study of the subject from the French point 


of view. H... £4. 


BRITISH HERALDRY. By Cyril Davenport, V.D., J.P., 
F.S.A. With 210 illustrations by the Author. 80, Lond. 
6s. [Methuen and Co., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, 


This is a hand-book containing, in a condensed and con- 
venient form, much necessary and preliminary information for 
the student of Heraldry, and leading up to the more important 
works on the Art, such as those of Fox-Davies, Boutell and 
St. John Hope, already in the Library. It gives, by the way, 
for the first time, a useful classified list of supporters. 
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Review of the Work of 
the Conjoint Board of 


Scientific Societies 


By H. D. SEaARLEs-WoobD, VICE-PRESIDENT R.I.B.A. 

In 1916, at the instance of the Council of the Royal Society, a 
Committee was appointed to consider the advisability of enter- 
ing into communication with technical and scientific societies 
with a view to establishing a permanent Board for the discussion 
of questions in which joint action seemed desirable. 

On 22 March 1916, following upon the appointment of this 
Committee, a conference was held with representatives of the 
leading Scientific Societies, at which the following resolution 


was passed :— 


“That it is desirable to establish a Conjoint Board of 
Scientific Societies for the purpose of (1) promoting the co- 
operation of those interested in pure or applied science ; 
(2) supplying a means by which the scientific opinion of 
the country may, on matters relating to science, industry 
and education, find effective expression ; (3) taking such 
action as may be necessary to promote the application of 
science to our industries and to the service of the nation ; 
(4) discussing scientific questions in which international co- 


operation seems advisable.” 


A Committee was appointed to draw up a scheme in order 
to give effect to this resolution, and the scheme so prepared 
was submitted to, and formally accepted at, a second conference 


held on 12 June 1916. 


The Committee’s scheme then became the Constitution of the 
Conjoint Boardof Scientific Societies, representing the following: 


Royal Society 

Royal Society of Edinburgh 

Royal Irish Academy 

Royal Aeronautical Society 

Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute 

Royal English Arboricultural 
Society 

Royal Institute of 
Architects 

Royal Society of Arts 

Royal Astronomical Society 

Royal Engineers’ Institute 

Royal Geographical Society 

Royal Horticultural Society 

Royal Institution of Great 
Britain 

Royal Society of Medicine 

Royal Meteorological Society 

Royal Microscopical Society 

Royal College of Physicians 
of London 

Royal Statistical Society 

Royal College of Surgeons of 
England 

Highland and _ Agricultural 
Society of Scotland 

Institution of Automobile 
Engineers 

Institute of Brewing 

British Association 

Society of Chemical Industry 

Chemical Society 

Institute of Chemistry 


British 


Institute of Civil Engineers 

Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers 

N.E. Coast Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders 

Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders in Scotland 

Farada¥ Society 

Institution of Gas Engineers 

Geological Society 

Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety 

Iron and Steel Institute 

Linnean Society 

London Mathematical Society 

Institution of Mechanical En- 
gineers 

Institute of Metals 

Mineralogical Society 

Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy 

Institution of Mining En- 
gineers 

Institution of Naval Architects 

Optical Society 

Institution of 
Technologists 

Pharmaceutical Society 

Physical Society 

Physiological Society 

British Psychological Society 

R6éntgen Society 

Surveyors’ Institution 

Zoological Society 


Petroleum 














The work of the Board has, on the whole, come within the 
scheme given above, but during the War it became necessary 
to undertake a certain amount of research and some other 
duties not originally anticipated. 

It is not easy to classify the work very rigidly, as much of it 
is — with more than one aim. 

Into the first category falls the endeavour of the Board to 
Pact up a scheme for the publication of a list of Scientific 
Periodicals, with an indication of the libraries in which they can 
be consulted. 

The Board also issued for two years, at a considerable strain 
on its resources, a fortnightly Bulletin of the meetings of 
Scientific Societies, with an indication of the papers to be read 
thereat. 

A Committee was instituted to consider the prevention of 
overlapping by various societies, and an attempt was made to 
avoid the clashing of meetings in allied subjects and to bring 
about the approximation of days of meetings of kindred so- 
cieties for the advantage of country members. 

Another Committee organised a deputation to the Office of 
Works to press the allocation of a Government site for the pur- 
pose of housing allied Technological Societies in juxtaposition. 

During the War the Board secured certain concessions to the 
constituent societies in regard to the supply of rationed paper, 
but it failed to obtain any reduction in the cost of postage of 
scientific periodicals. 

In the matter of censorship of scientific publications during 
the War the Board stood between the societies and the Censor’s 
Department, and through its influence greater discretion than 
was at first contemplated was granted to such publications. 

2. Intothe second category mainly falls the work of the Watch- 
ing Committee on Education. Meetings were held in the first 
instance with the Council of Humanistic Studies, at which a 
series of resolutions were drawn up to indicate the points of 
view which were held in common by the two bodies. ‘The 
Committee also drew up resolutions for transmission to the 
Government Committee on Science in the educational system 
of Great Britain ; reported on the findings of the Commission 
on Civil Service Examinations, Class I; and criticised the 
Final School Examinations of the Board of Education and the 
standard for entrance, and scholarships at, the Universities. 
The Board also nominated representatives of various sciences 
and technical subjects to give evidence before the Government 
Committee on Science in Education. 

A second Committee co-operated with the British Associa- 
tion in a scheme for higher education in Geodesy and for the 
establishment of a Geophysical Institute in Great Britain. One 
outcome of this Committee’s report is the establishment of new 
work in these subjects at Cambridge. 

Other Committees were concerned with “‘ the Application of 
Science to War and to Industry,”’ the advocating of an An- 
thropological Survey of the inhabitants of the British Isles, and 
the advisability of the unification of Patent Laws throughout 
the Empire, together with the adoption of certain improvements 
from the practice of other countries. 

Probably the most important part of the work of the Board 
falis into the third category—ranging from the deputation sent 
in 1916 to wait upon the Marquess of Crewe, then Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, up to the attempt now being made to 
interest the Government in the financial position of Scientific 
Societies and to obtain a grant in aid of their scientific publica- 
tions. 

To the Deputation mentioned was made the announcement 
tat -— 

“The Government have decided to establish a separate 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research for Great 
Britain and Ireland, under the Lord President of the Council, 
with the President of the Board of Education as Vice-President. 
They have also decided, subject to the consent of Parliament, 
to place a large sum of money at the disposal of the new De- 
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partment, to be used as a fund for the conduct of research for 
the benefit of the national industries on a co-operative basis.” 

Two of the Committees under this head have been led to 
undertake research of a character which required the co-opera- 
tion of several different sciences and the united action of mem- 
bers drawn from three or four of the constituent societies. 

The first of these Committees investigated certain anomalies 
revealed in the magnetic survey of Britain, which it was thought 
might indicate the existence of large bodies of iron-ore. A test 
case was selected and a detailed magnetic survey carried out, 
accompanied by a geological examination of the rocks and their 
occurrences and the collection of materials, the magnetic sus- 
ceptibilities of which were tested. Assistance was given by the 
Royal Society and the Geological Survey, and a report of the 
investigation published in the Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society. It was shown that though the disturbance 
was not the result of workable ore-bodies, the observations 
gave considerable assistance in the elucidation of the compli- 
cated earth-crust structure at the test locality. 

The second Committee faced the possible shortage of glue 
and other adhesives owing to war conditions. A grant of 
£1,000 from the Ministry of Munitions, Air Group, was ex- 
pended in research, of which part of the outcome was: (1) A 
more economical method of preparing casein adhesive ; (2) the 
discovery of a new and satisfactory adhesive prepared from a 
Ww aste :product, of which ample supplies existed in the country 
even during war time ; (2) the discovery of a satisfactory water- 
proof adhesive suitable for aeroplanes and other work. The 
work of this Committee was considered to be of such im- 
portance that the staff and arrangements were taken over by 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, and con- 
tinued in operation under a Committee on which several mem- 
bers of the Board have seats. 

Some other work under this head relates mainly to war con- 
ditions, such as that of the Timber Committee, which was 
nominated by the Air Ministry as its Advisors on Aeroplane 
Timber ; and that on the conservation of scientific observations 
recorded in the former German possessions. 

Work in connection with industry was carried out by the 
Committee on the application of Science to Agriculture, which 
issued valuable reports and interviewed the Board of Agri- 
culture on the question of the design of an electric tractor and 
other agricultural machinery ; by the Committee on Technical 
Optics, which was concerned with a scheme for instruction in 
this subject; and the Petrophysical Institute Committee, 
which drafted a scheme for a national institution to investigate 
the physical and chemical conditions which determine the 
formation and crystallization of minerals, a scheme, however, 
which proved so costly that it became obvious that its fulfil- 
ment would have to be postponed. 

But perhaps one of the most important pieces of work under- 
taken by the Board has been that of its Committee on the Water 
Power Resources of the Empire, which has drawn up three 
elaborate reports, the third of which has now been sent to 
members of the Board. ‘The resources of the whole Empire, 
so far as information on them was accessible, were carefully 
considered and estimated, and a series of recommendations 
for their security and conservation were drawn up and pre- 
sented to the appropriate Government Departments. 

Into the last category comes the work of two Committees. 
The first was requested by the Royal Society to consider the 
question of the continuation of the International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature, and to suggest modifications in the 
preparation of the Catalogue which might seem advisable. 
After a long series of meetings, this Committee reported on the 
question to the Royal Society. 

The other is the Committee on the Compulsory Adoption of 
the Metric System, which drew up a report that the Board 
eventually decided should be circulated on the authority of the 
Committee, and not by the Board itself. 
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The Board constituted, at the request of the Royal Society, a 
series of Committees to ascertain the opinion of the societies 
upon certain proposals, formulated at the International Re- 
search Council at Brussels, for the institution of International 
Unions in the several branches of science represented by the 
societies, and the formation of National Research Councils in 
connection therewith. When it was founded, the Conjoint 
Board was designed for the twofold purpose of bringing about 
co-operation between Scientific and Technical Societies, and of 
giving authoritative expression to the opinion of scientific and 
technical men on many of the more serious problems of the day. 

It would seem advisable during the present transition period 
to maintain the Conjoint Board in existence. and when affairs 
become more settled to reconsider the question of its consti- 
tution, 


Unification & Registration 


In response to a written requisition signed by the required 
number of members, a Special General Niesting was held on 
Tuesday, 7 February 1922, at 5.30 p.m., the President (Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse) in the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT : I will call upon the 
the notice convening this meeting. 

The Secretary read the notice. 

The PRESIDENT : I will now call upon some member 
move the motion just read. 

Mr. A. W.S. CROSS, M.A., Vice-President : Mr. President 
and gentlemen,—In rising to move the resolution which will 
shortly be before this meeting, I venture to express the hope that 
as so many of the gentlemen present have come from a con- 
siderable distance, the subject before this meeting will be 
brought to a definite issue. I move 


» Secretary to read 


t 


tO 


“ That this Meeting is of opinion that the conditions for 
the Unification of the profession should form part of a 
Registration Bill, and that the present system of admittance 
to the Institute, including compulsory examination, should 
continue in force until a Registration Bill is passed.” 


May I make my introductory remarks now ? 

The PRESIDENT : Please : I am looking upon you as the 
mover of the motion. 

Mr. CROSS : I do not propose, gentlemen, to address you 
at any length, for many reasons, one being that we have so many 
of our Provincial mem.bers attending here, whose views on this 
vexed question of Unification and Registration we should all be 
glad to hear. And, to be quite frank with you, Sir, and with the 
meeting, there is no doubt there is a very strong opposition 
amongst our members in various parts of the country to the 
Council’s proposals, and so, with the object, inter alia, of en- 
deavouring to arrive at a modus vivendi with opponents at an 
early stage, as early a stage as possible, in this controversy, we 
applied to you, asking whether you would be good enough to con- 
vene a special meeting to hear what we have to say on behalf of 
those who think with us, and I venture to assure you of our appre- 
ciation of your great kindness in so promptly acceding to our 
wishes. I have no hesitation in appealing to the members present 
to try to look upon the resolution I have just moved as being a 
genuine attempt on our part to reconcile conflicting opinions. 
The situation to-day, as I understand it, is that the Unifi- 
cation and Registration Committee in May last recom- 
mended to the Council four resolutions, which were subse- 
quently accepted by the Council. Of these four, we are only 
concerned with one at the moment, and that one defines the 
policy of the Council with regard to Unification and Registra- 
tion in the following terms : 

‘“‘ That the principle of Scheme A—namely, the bringing 
of all architects into membership of the R.I.B.A.—be 
adopted as the basis of Unification.” 
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These are the terms of a perfectly clear, definite and inte|!;- 
gible resolution adopted by the Council, the meaning of wh 
it is impossible to mistake. By the terms of the resolution of 
which these words form part, the Council is offering a voluntary 
system of unification for membership without examination, 
For how can all the architects of the United Kingdom he 
brought into membership of the R.I.B.A. by examination ? 
Presumably none of us really want to increase the membership 
of the Institute by what, I venture to suggest, 1s the logical out- 
come of resolution 1 ; and if the membership is to be increased 
it is obvious there is only one way to do it—namely, by the 
adoption of examination tests. But in that case resolution 1 
must be redrafted, and, as a sequence, the term “ Unification” 
must disappear, because unification is not compatible with 
membership by examination. In other words, until a Registra- 
tion Act is obtained this Institute must remain in precisely the 
same position as regards outside architects as it stands to-day. 
A close scrutiny of the late Council’s proposals from the legal 
standpoint seems to show that one of their main objects is to 
facilitate the absorption by this Institute of the Society of 
Architects ; and, it seems to me, another point is to confer a 
hall-mark of qualification upon the quack architect, who is, we 
hope, a member of no society at all. I think if it were certain 
that eventually the R.I.B.A. would be able to exercise control 
over the whole profession, most of its members would be pre- 
pared for any present sacrifice. But our chances of obtaining 
statutory powers grow more remote each day. I understand 
that the Surveyors and the Civil Engineers have abandoned 
their Bill ; and of course, if and when our Billis ever presented, 
we shall have those bodies opposing us. If we do not succeed 
in obtaining a Bill closing up the profession, any sacrifices 
which can be made will be made in vain. The only Architec- 
tural Society which possesses a Charter is the Institute, and the 
prestige of the Institute will not be increased, but will actually 
be diminished, by the wholesale influx of members. Take the 
case of the Royal Academy: does anyone suggest that the 
prestige of that body would be increased if every painter, every 
sc ulptor and architect in the United Kingdom were able to join 
it? In the full light of the past experience of the various 
unsuccessful attempts to deal with this problem of Registra- 
tion, the Council should not have consented without due 
deliberation, discussion, and criticism to give their support to 
a proposal under which the substance—represented by the 
prestige and unique position of this Institute—is to be dropped 
in favour of the shadow ifi i nough by 
the extremely remote chance that, in the distant future, some 
paternal Government will kindly allow this Institute to manage 
the affairs of the whole architectural profession. 

Mr. GEORGE HUBBARD [F.] : May I be permitted to 
second this resolution ? I should like, Sir, to have it clearly 
understood that there is no difference or ill-feeling between 
the R.I.B.A. Defence League and the Associates’ Committee. 
As Mr. Cross has already told you, the Council adopted four 
resolutions, and there can be no mistaking the meaning of 
the words of the Council to the effect that the principle of 
bringing all the architects of the United Kingdom into mem- 
bership of the R.I.B.A. be adopted. No mention is made 
of any test or examination. The object of thus opening the 
doors of the Institute is in the hope that the Institute might be 
able to speak as one man, and that, speaking as one man, it 
would have a better chance of obtaining a Bill, or an Act of 
Parliament, by which we should become registered. None of us 
are opposed to Registration, and I think most of you must know 
the somewhat leading part which Mr. Cross and I played in 
1908, when there was very much the same feeling in the air 
as there is now, and we embraced the Licentiates. Mr. 
Cross and I went through the Provinces and we lectured ; we 
went to Wales and to Ireland ; and the net result of it was that 
we brought in some 1,100 odd Licentiates into the Institute. 
The object then was, in its way, Unification, in the hope of 
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getting a Bill through Parliament. It did not bring us one inch 
nearer that result. We remain to-day exactly as we were then, 
without the ghost of a chance of getting a Bill through Parlia- 
ment. ‘The only chance of getting statutory powers hereafter 
is if we can show it is in the public interest. Parliament 
does not care a straw about the taste or style of your archi- 
tecture, and it will not give statutory powers on those lines. 
Sull, we are, I think, all in favour of Registration. ‘The 
matter which you should go for, in the first instance, is the Bill. 
If vou get a Bill through Parliament, then let us make any 
sacrifice you like and have Unification. But it is the Bill first, 
Unification afterwards. If this measure of Unification is 
carried through, I think you will be surprised at the number 
who will resign. Amongst the hundreds of letters we have 
received, I may be allowed 4 read portions of two I received 
only this morning. Mr. E. Catchpole, of the Town Hall, 
Blackburn, puts the whole thing in a nutshell. He says: “ I 
entirely agree with the proposal advocated by the R.1.B.A. 
Defence League, and I shall be glad if you will add my name to 
the list of members. I am not opposed to Registration, but to 
the principle of bringing in all the outside architects into 
membership of the Institute before the passing of a Registration 
Act, and until a Bill, becomes law I am of opinion that no 
alteration should be made in our Charter and Bye-laws with a 
view to facilitate the admittance of new members.” I entirely 
agree with that. Mr. James Hembrow, of Manchester, says : 
“1 propose that the whole of the Associates of the Defence 
League resign en masse as a protest, and form a new body called 
‘The Association of Qualified Architects.’’’ 'That shows the 
spirit that is being felt by a very great number of Associates. I 
have very much pleasure in seconding Mr. Cross’s resolution. 

The PRESIDENT : Before I ask for further speeches, I will 
ask the meeting to listen to a resolution which Mr. Keen has to 
read. 

Mr. KEEN (Hon. Secretary) : A meeting was held this after- 
noon of the Unification and Registration Committee, and they 
pi assed this resolution : 

That this meeting of the Unification and Registration 
Committee reaffirms its resolution of 12 May 1921, that the 
principle of Scheme A—namely, the bringing of all architects 
of the United Kingdom into membership of the R.I.B.A.—be 
adopted as the basis of Unification.” 

And it was resolved that the terms of this resolution should 
ke conveyed to the special meeting to be held this afternoon. 

The PRESIDENT : I thought it would be only fair to the 
bodies whose names are on the paper in my hand that certain 
resolutions of theirs should also be put before this meeting. 
Will you read those, Mr. Keen ? 

Mr. KEEN : This was the Associates’ Committee resolution 
W hich was carried on 2 February : 

‘ That in the opinion of the Associates’ Committee, if the 
resolution on the Agenda paper at the Special General Meeting 
called for Tuesday next, 7 February, is carried, the Unification 
of the Profession will be indefinitely postponed. The Com- 
mittee has ample evidence that, although there are differences 
of opinion as to details, the great majority of Associates are in 
favour of Unification, whether or not Registration is immedi- 
ately obtained.” 

Liverpool : Resolution passed at a meeting of the Associates 
in Liverpool in October 1921 : 

* That this meeting of Associates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects resident in Liverpool and District is agreed 
that Unification is an indispensable prerequisite to Registra- 
tion by Act of Parliament, and would urge that every effort be 
made to secure the Unification of the Profession.” 

Manchester : Resolution passed at a meeting of the Associ- 
ates in the same month : 

“This meeting, having considered the point of view ex- 
pressed by certain members who are opposing the scheme— 
namely, ‘ That if Registration by Act of Parliament does not 


materialise for some time, the present suggestion of Unification 
is a false step ’—is agreed that U nification, apart from any details 
at present proposed, is an essential preliminary, and is prepared 
to support the same from the advantages which it would bring.” 

Newcastle : Resolution passed at a meeting of Associates 
held in Newcastle, November 1921 : 

‘ That this meeting of Associates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects resident in Newcastle and District is agreed 
that Unification is an indispensable prerequisite to Registra- 
tion by Act of Parliament, and would urge that every effort be 
made to secure the Unification of the Profession.” 

Mr. H. T. BUCKLAND [F.], President Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association: Mr. President and gentlemen,—As one of 
the members of the original Unification Committee, and as one 
who is responsible for one of the four resolutions which were 
before you as recommended by the Institute Council, I would 
like to ask a few questions and propose an amendment to the 
resolution which has been proposed by Mr. Cross and seconded 
by Mr. Hubbard. First, might I ask Mr. Cross and Mr. Hub- 
bard what would be the result of Registration ? I think the 
reply can be found in the first clause of the resolutions to which 
they take objection—namely, that it would involve the bringing 
of all architects in the United Kingdom into membership of 
the R.I.B.A. or some kindred Association. I cannot see what 
possible objection—if we feel sure that a Registration Bill 
cannot go through at the present time, and we do feel sure that 
it cannot go through—what possible objection there can be to 
preparing the way, in the best possible manner, to the getting 
of a Registration Bill through when the proper time arrives. 
The resolution as proposed, and as we have it before us this 
evening, dissociates Resolution 1 from the rest of the reso- 
lutions to which they are taking exception. I will read the 
words. It is No. 3: ‘* That the Committee recommends the 
Royal Institute to draft such alterations to its Charter and 
Bye-laws as may be necessary to comply with the principles of 
Scheme A adopted, that is to say, by the Unification and 
Registration Committee, and to confer with the Council of the 
Society of Architects as to the conditions of membership.” 
What I maintain is that it is a very disloyal action of a Vice- 
President and several members of the Council of the Institute 
to have thought fit, when they knew that the declared policy 
of the Institute Council and the Unification Committee was 
in favour of Unification, to promote a campaign directly 
opposed to it. It seems to me that it is not cricket. If they 
wished to do this, they certainly should have retired from the 
positions they held on the Council of the Institute. What they 
have persistently done is to try to misrepresent the objects of 
the Unification Committee. If they had been content to argue 
about the third resolution, I think they would have found the 
answer to all their arguments in the resolution itself. Neither 
this meeting nor the Institute has any definite proposals before 
them as to the terms upon which outside architects have the 
right to come into the Institute, and until they have those 
definite proposals before them they are attempting to prejudge 
the case, a case which has never been stated. I therefore pro- 
pose to move the following amendment : 

“That all the words in the motion proposed by Mr. Cross 
and seconded by Mr. Hubbard after the word ‘ that’ in the 
second line be omitted, and the following words substituted : 
* In view of the fact that a Committee which represents—— ’ ”’ 

Mr. P. M. FRASER [F.]: I rise to a point of order, Sir. 
That is an impossible proposition ; you cannot possibly take it. 

Mr. BUCKLAND : I shall refer to the Chairman on that 
question. 

The PRESIDENT : It will be well for the meeting to hear 
the proposal in the first instance ; I am prepared with a ruling 
on the subject. 

Mr. BUCKLAND: “ That the words after ‘ that ’ be struck 
out, and the following words substituted: ‘In view of the 
fact that a Committee which represents all sections of the pro- 
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fession has been appointed to consider and report upon al 
questions connected with the Unification and Registr: ition of 
Architects, this meeting deprecates the public discussion of the 
various views until the Report of the Committee has been pre- 
sented, and considers that all suggestions and proposals for 
carrying out the expressed wishes of the profession should be 
sent to the Unification Committee for consideration.’ ’ 

Now may I say, gentlemen, that the wording of this resolu- 
tion is not mine ; it is the resolution which has been suggested 
by a Licentiate of this Institute, and I consider that, for that 
reason, it has exceptional value. It seems to me 

Mr. P. M. FRASER : I rise again to a point of order: cana 
non-corporate member of this Institute move a resolution ? 

The PRESIDENT: No, he cannot. No non-corporate 
member of this Institute is moving a resolution. Mr. Buckland 
is moving a resolution suggested by a Licentiate. 

Mr. BUCKLAND: I want the meeting to understand 
clearly what the position is. If we should, at this meeting, pass 
the resolution which has been proposed, we are going to kill the 
possibilities of Unification, as far as I can understand them. 
Therefore, gentlemen, I do want you, when it comes to a ques- 
tion of voting, clearly to have in your minds that all the most 
excellent work which has been done to further the question of 
Unification, which is, to my mind, the all-important thing, will 
be stopped. We all want to act as one common body in the 
interests of the profession, and if these ‘‘ quack ”’ architects to 
whom Mr. Hubbard refers are such terrible fellows, we should 
be better off if we had them within our body, because then we 
could control them. Gentlemen, I submit this amendment to 
you. 

” The PRESIDENT : As a matter of convenience in public 
business, I will ask if there is a seconder of that amendment ? 

Mr. H. A. WELCH [A.]: I propose to second that amend- 
ment, Mr. President. 

Mr. P. M. FRASER: May I rise now, formally 
if you accept that as an amendment ? 

The PRESIDENT : There is nothing in the 
which I can take simian. 

Mr. WELCH: Mr. President and gentlemen, I am pleased 
to associate my name with that of the proposer of the amend- 
ment, because I feel that at the present moment anything which 
will defer a definite decision by this Institute upon so vital a 
matter is essential in the interests of the profession. I therefore 
strongly deprecate, as the amendment says, anything which will 
bring about a decision of the nature conveyed by the resolution 
which we are discussing this afternoon. I doso because I feel 
that either those members of this Institute who are behind this 
resolution are unaware and are acting in ignorance of the facts, 
or they cannot be sincere in what they are proposing. I am 
going to remove the last suggestion at once, because two of them 
who have spoken, and one who is intimately associated with it, 
Sydney Perks, are personal friends of mine, and as to their sin- 
cerity I have no doubt whatever. So it must be that they are not 
fully conversant with the subject from the beginning, and it is 
that which has prompted them to move this resolution this 
afternoon. You will remember, and those who are too young 
for that will probably have read, that the last proposals which 
came before the general body failed to materialise because 
the details of them were unsatisfactory to the profession. 
Since the war, however, the general body, by consent if not 
by definite vote within these walls, has given its consent to 
a scheme to be worked out by the Council on Unification 
of the profession. I do not think anyone will argue on 
that. That having been d prejudge the 


, to ask you 


amendment to 


lone, I say at once that to | 
question of Unification, which, after all, we are agreed to in 
principle, at the present time because details are not forthcoming, 
as they require most mature consideration, is grossly to prejudge 
the issue. The proposer of the resolution stated, in his first 
remarks, that this was brought forward to give new life, or new 
consideration, to a proposal which was lying dormant. Why dor- 
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mant ? As long ago as last May the resolution of the Unification 
Grand Committee was published in the Architectural P; Ss, 
and therefore it is assumed that every member in this room 
knew the proposal as it was generally outlined in that unanimous 
decision. It states there that the Council of the R.I.B.A. shall 
consider the matter in order to bring before the general body 
the details necessary in the alteration of its Charter for the pur- 
pose of making a concrete proposal. You have agreed to the 
principle of Unification as such, and there has been no dissen- 
tient voice on this proposal until recently a red herring was 
drawn across the track. The present proposal is to make the 
whole issue dormant; it is to kill it. How can you proceed 
on these lines if you accept a resolution suggesting another 
scheme the details of which you have not indicated ? Do 
you think that is fair and proper? Do not prejudge the 
issue ; wait until the proposals are before you, and then, as 
sound Britishers, look at them from a constitutional point of 
view and say, if you will, they are not good enough, that you 
will not have them. We are told, amongst other things, that if 
we adopt a scheme of Registration which will bring into the pro- 
fession, into the Institute, the majority of men who are not at 
present in it, we shall seriously endanger the prestige of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Let us see where we are. 
We are going to lower the prestige of the Institute if we bring 
in a number of men from outside, by whatever name we like to 
call them ; yet these proposers of the resolution have the ef- 
frontery to look up and tell you, in the next breath, that if you 
have Registration before Unification there is no objection what- 
ever to bringing themall in. You have many men in the country 
whoare practising architectureand are not allied with or attached 
to the Institute or to the Society of Architects ; and if you ask 
them to come in, if you offer them sufficiently generous terms, 
you will get the amalgamation immediately of the Society of 
Architects, and, therefore, the title ‘‘ M.S.A.”’ immediately be- 
comes extinct. The next move will be that all these men whom 
you are going to bring into the Institute, under some title or 
other, will be definitely and actively associated with the Royal 
Institute, which means that 75 per cent. of the men who are 
practising architecture throughout the country will have some 
diploma of the R.I.B.A. after their names. The esteem of the 
public with regard to architecture will be increased or diminished 
pretty largely by the amount which you talk architecture to 
them. If you are going to talk architecture to them through 
the medium of 75 per cent. of practising architects in the 
R.1.B.A., I fail to see how we shall lower the prestige of the 
Institute one iota. But I find no difficulty in seeing how, in 
public importance, the Institute will go up by leaps and bounds. 
I have the greatest pleasure in associating my name with every- 
thing which will defer a decision upon a subject on which the 
profession has not sufficient detail accurately to form an opinion. 

The PRESIDENT: May I remind you that we have a 
motion, and an amendment, and it will simplify matters if those 
who rise to speak will state whether they are supporting or 
opposing either of the motions in question ; because in the 
natural course of events the amendment will be put first, and, 
if lost, the original motion. 

Mr. W. WOODWARD [F.] : I rise with very much pleasure 
indeed to support the resolution which has been proposed by 
my friend Mr. Cross, and supported by Mr. Hubbard. Judging 
by the number at this meeting, and judging by the differences of 
opinion which have been expressed, I am quite sure, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is evident to the profession at large that this is a subject 
worthy of sincere and careful consideration. ‘There are obser- 
vations which have fallen from Mr. Buckland, and observations 
which have fallen from Mr. Welch, which make me not sure 
whether I am entitled to speak at all, because many years ago 
I was a member of the Council of this Institute! The great 
point which has operated upon my mind is that if these pro- 
posals of the Council of the Institute are adopted, it will, i 
my opinion, absolutely lower the status and dignity of the 
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rchitectural profession. Why ? Because the word “all ” is in- 
serted in the proposals of the Council. So we come to this : “ All 
architects,”’ includingmen who call themselves architects without 
the slightest reason, without examination, without the slightest 
status, are to come into the fold of the Royal Institute. Another 
thing about the Council’s proposals is that they are, in my 
opinion, bare, bald, and bold. I have to give you my reasons 
for using those terms. No indication whatever has been given 
to us by the Council as to the qualifications they are going to 
require for admittance to this general body ; they have never 
given us a single word as to the qualifications. We are left 
completely in the dark as to the qualifications which the Council 
consider necessary for admitting the members they suggest to 
membership. 

Mr. WELCH : That is why you cannot judge the proposals. 

Mr.WOODWARD: My main point is that if the suggestions 
of the Council are adopted, you will, in my opinion, lower the 
prestige of the Royal Institute. And this is a very unfortunate 
period to raise this question, as the architectural profession is 
not, as it happens, in complete favour at present; and if the 
public know that you are asking all members to come in, they 
will say : “ Quite right, but not before Registration ; when you 
have got Registration, bring them in.” I hope that some day 
you will have in the whole of the members of the Society of 
Architects. You do not want a Registration Bill for that ; why 
not adopt that ? 

Mr. SYDNEY PERKS: I should like to put Mr. Welch’s 
mind at rest on one point. This Committee is doing excellent 
work, and they are trying to arrange terms of admission. We do 
not want to stop them. When they come to a decision as to the 
terms, these will be embodied in the Bill. We are not stopping 
their work, nor saying anything against their work. We want 
Registration first ; that is the point. We do not quarrel with 
anything Mr. Wi elch has done. Of course everybody has read 
the resolution on the front of the JoURNAL in red ink. I in- 
quired in the office here if they had had any letters, and they 
have had 170 letters and telegrams approving it from all parts 
of the country. And how many do you think they have had 
against it ? None at all. That is the very greatest argument that 
could be put forward in favour of this resolution to-day. Now, 
I am sorry to have to say anything about the Associates’ Com- 
mittee, but Mr. Keen has read out certain things, and I am 
going to fall foul of the whole lot of them, excepting one. ‘‘ This 
Committee ’’—that is, the Associates’ Committee—“ has ample 
evidence that, although there are differences of opinion as to 
details, the great majority of Associates are in favour of Unifica- 
tion, whether or not Registration is immediately obtained.” I 
challenge them to produce it. 

Mr. WELCH : I might as well deal with that now ; it would 
be a pity for the meeting to be under a misapprehension. 

The PRESIDENT : I think it would be better to wait. 

Mr. PERKS: There are 2,140 Associates, and we are told 
that they are absolutely sure that over 1,070 Associates are 
pledged to this Unification, whether we get Registration or not. 
I challenge them to prove it. I leave out Liverpool. Early in 
November an Associate in Manchester wrote to me and said 
Mr. Stanley Hamp recently addressed the Manchester Society 
and explained the proposals of his Committee ; unfortunately, 
the meeting was very small, too small to be a representative 
meeting of the local Associates. Then we go to Newcastle, and 
I do find fault with this. Here we hav e, in November, this reso- 
lution which was read out to you passed. I suppose they did not 
know it, but on 20 December the Northern Architectural 
Association passed this resolution: ‘‘ That this Association 
is only in favour of a Unification Scheme as now understood 
provided that Registration is obtained or assured by Charter or 
by legislation ” ; absolutely contradicting this little meeting 
before. And nowas to the date. If they were passed at that date, 
I am not surprised, because they had no professional opinion, 
they had no Parliamentary Agents’ opinion, to guide them. I 
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have had a resolution sent up from one man, representing archi- 
tects in the Wakefield district, and from a representative of the 
Ulster Society who is on the Unification Committee, who offers 
to help if funds are required to further this Registration scheme. 
A member of the Exeter Architectural Society wrote : ‘‘ Please 
add me to your Committee. I am very glad the matter is being 
taken up by a strong Committee.”’ And other letters have been 
received. You all know what we have done, gentlemen. We 
wrote letters to the Press contradicting certain statements and 
giving our views, and something like 120 men joined us. We 
have now the support of over 350 men—-t is difficult to give the 
numbers because they write representing others. It is 350 to 
400 men in favour of this proposal, men who object to that 
scheme, however you define it. You have had the circular : we 
sent out 2,700 of those circulars ; we sent to every Associate in 
England, Scotland and Wales, and we did not have one letter 
stating that the men disapproved of it. If people want to alter 
the constitution of the Institute—because that is the proposal— 
they should give a reason for doing it ; it is not for us to give 
reasons why they should not. I do not exaggerate ; I say we 
were led to believe that if you admit these men—either whole- 
sale or partly wholesale, if you pick certain men—you will get 
Registration. We were told that, and that is what I object to so 
strongly. The Association to which I belong has taken the finest 
opinion they could get in London from a Parliamentary Agent, 
and a copy of this opinion has been sent round to members. I 
think you will like to hear a little of what happened about this. 
Two or three years ago the Surveyors’ Institution and the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers agreed that Registration was de- 
sirable, but practically impossible to obtain. The authorities at 
Westminster said to the Engineers: “‘ You will never get Regis- 
tration unless you can make out a public case,” and they would 
not allow them to promote a Bill to amend their charter be- 
cause they had no public case. The Parliamentary Agent says : 
**You architects have not a public case ; the public is pro- 
tected. If you can go to Parliament and say houses are falling 
down because they are not properly built, that sanitation is 
bad and people are losing their lives in consequence, you have 
a good public case; but the public interest in this matter 
is entirely looked after by Building Acts and the Public Health 
Acts.” Sir Reginald Blomfield told us in 1912 » and Sir Aston 
Webb in 1914: “ You want it, but you cannot get it.”” The pre- 
sent Council of the Institute, to which I belong, has passed no 
resolution in favour of it. We had a legacy from the last 
Council by a majority, but I fail to see why, because the Council 
has passed a resolution at one time, they should feel in honour 
bound to go on with it if they do not approve of it. The 
men who advocate this Unification scheme say you will make a 
great sacrifice : it will lower the Institute, but only for a time. 
Other men talk about progress. Good heavens ! It is the most 
retrograde idea which has ever been put before this Institute. 
All this happened thirty years ago, before the Examination sys- 
tem was operative. The Institute said: ‘‘ You can qualify bya 
certain date, but if you don’t come in by then you must come in 
by examination.”’ And then you were told that examinations had 
come and we would build up the Institute, and it has been built 
up by examinations, and any lowering of the Institute will 
damage the Institute. I find fault with calling this scheme Uni- 
fication. We have got 400 men against it, and that is good 
enough. [Mr. BUCKLAND : Out of 8,o000.] The Americans 
have a scheme for Registration, but they do not admit men be- 
fore they have passed the examination. They have a law that 
men can be admitted when the Bill is passed, just as in the case 
of the dentists. Examination is the foundation of the great and 
unique position we have got to-day, and no man ought to be 
admitted without. There is a danger that we may not vote on 
what we have come here to-night to vote on. I don’t care 
which way the vote goes ; I particularly want to see the num- 
bers, one way or the other, on this scheme. It will be very 
useful to us later on, because I think every man should have 
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a chance of voting. But let us vote on the main thing to- 


night. 
The PRESIDENT : Mr. Perks, just to clear up one point. 


In your interesting speech you made allusion to the number of 


letters which had been received—170, I think ? 

Mr. PERKS : Yes, 169 letters and one telegram, making 170. 

The PRESIDENT: Thank you. I have in my hand a 
circular, undated, which apparently went out recently to mem- 
bers, and which concludes “‘ Should you be unable to attend, 
you are requested to write at once to the Secretary of the 
R.I.B.A.,” etc. Was that sent to all members of the Institute ? 

Mr. PERKS : No, only to members of the League. 

The PRESIDENT : You remarked, with surprise, that no 
letters had been received against ? 

Mr. PERKS: But the other circular went to over 3,000 men. 

Mr. WELCH: I have got to clear up a point, Sir. 

The PRESIDENT : Be brief, please. 

Mr. WELCH : I regret Mr. Stanley Hamp, who is the Chair- 
man of the Associates’ Committee, is away ; his health has been 
bad of late, and as I am Vice-Chairman of that Committee I 
feel it my duty to reply to Mr. Perks. We say : ‘‘'The Committee 
has ample evidence that, although there are differences of 
opinion as to details, the great majority of Associates are in 
favour of Unification, whether or not Registration is immedi- 
ately obtained.”” That is challenged by Mr. Perks, and I feel 
that it is well to know upon what information the Committee 
bases its conclusions. ‘They are these. Having drawn up 
certain proposals, we, in conjunction with the Allied Societies, 
arranged that members of the Associates’ Committee should go 
into the Provinces and explain to the Associates in the Provinces 
the conclusions which the Associates’ Committee arrived at in 
considering the details of Unification. You will see that at 
Liverpool, Manchester and Newcastle, which are particularly 
mentioned, and also at Bristol and at Cardiff, meetings were 
held. We have also had, in this room, a meeting of the London 
and Home Counties Associates, and we have obtained a vote at 
each of those meetings which has shown us an overwhelming 
majority of those present in our favour ; the number against us 
was negligible, except at the final meeting, when out of a num- 
ber approaching 200, 27 voted against. If Mr. Perks can tell 
me of a better method of constitutional procedure, I will pledge 
myself, as a member of the Associates’ Committee, to follow it. 
The opinion now will be taken of those who are here, not of 
those who cannot turn up. 

Mr. FRANK WOODWARD [4.]: In rising to support the 
motion, Sir, I would like to call attention to one aspect which I 
have not heard fully considered. Mr. Perks has answered Mr. 
Welch as regards the reasons why we agree to accept Unifica- 
tion. But I want to assume that Registration has no chance of 
going through, and will not go through. If under those con- 
ditions you attempt Unification, what do you find ? Mr. Welch 
has twitted us with being willing to argue about this without 
knowing the exact details as to the process by which outside 
members are to be admitted under Unification. They must be 
admitted by examination as strict as those which now apply, 
or else by examinations less strict, or, thirdly, by no examina- 
tion at all. If you undertake Unification now, you will, in a 
short time, deal with the outside members who are now acting 
architects. But what about those who are growing up and who 
year by year will arrive at a time when they will be eligible, or 
not, to come into the Institute ? With Registration everybody 
within the Institute walls will have a diploma, and those who 
wish to come within the Institute walls will have to undergo an 
examination as strict as may be decided upon. If you are going 
to have a method of entrance into the Institute under Unifica- 
tion less strict than the one now in force, no young student will 
have any incentive to work up to the standard required to pass 
the present examinations. If Registration is not possible—and 
we do not know that it is not—I feel that Unification would lead 
us very far from the goal which we wish to reach. 
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Mr. W. HENRY WHITE [F.] : May I ask what will be the 
effect upon the Committee which is considering and, pre- 
sumably, is to report to the Council on this question of ‘his 
meeting’s voting ? First, supposing the resolution is carr'ed, 
would that not stop the Committee which is working upon it ? 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN: The carrying of the resolution 
must absolutely stop the whole thing, Mr. White, as far as I can 
see. 

Mr. WHITE: I think every member voting ought to realise 
the enormous work which is being put into this matter. If 
the resolution is carried, it is entirely a set-back. Therefore 
welcome Mr. Buckland’s amendment, because if this meeting 
could see its way to wait until the definite Report of the duly 
appointed Committee had been presented to the Council, then 
you would have the advantage of knowing the Committce’s 
views. 

The PRESIDENT : I want to remind you that we have here 
some gentlemen who come from outside London, and who have 
come at some inconvenience. If those gentlemen are anxious 
to go and are wishful first to address us on either side of the 
question, I think the courtesy of the meeting will be with them. 

Mr. GILBERT FRASER [F.], President Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society : Mr. Sydney Perks has referred to the reso- 
lution passed by the Associates of Liverpool, Manchester and 
Newcastle. Probably most of the Provincial members here to- 
night who come from Liverpool were at the Liverpool meeting, 
which was a very representative meeting of Associates. Mr. 
Stanley Hamp explained the policy of the Council, and I should 
be very sorry indeed to have to go back to Liverpool to say that 
the Council of the Royal Institute have entirely changed their 
policy. 

Mr. G. C. LAWRENCE [4.], President Bristol Society of 
Architects : I am extremely anxious to speak in support of the 
amendment. I am an Associate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and have been for twenty vears, and I have been 
extremely proud of it ; in fact, so proud that when, occasionally, 
I have been asked to become a Fellow, as I have been, I have 
refused. I say that because it is important that I should say it 
I see there are here to-night many Associates who are not in the 
habit of coming to these meetings ; I have not been in the 
habit of coming to them myself. I was called up here last May 
to what impressed me as a great and glorious meeting ; and at 
that meeting we considered a proposal which seemed to me to 
be a very great proposal ; and that was, by some means, by 
hook or by crook, but by proper means, we should endeavour 
to get Unification of architects throughout the Kingdom. It is 
a glorious ideal, Sir, and I subscribe to it with all my heart. 
Since that time there has been going on continuously in the 
Royal Institute much work in the way of exploring how to 
arrive at a wise and sane scheme. Iam engaged on it now. 
What I ask you to do to-night is to allow me and the other 
members of the Committee to go on with our work and see if 
we cannot find a solution of the problem which will unite 
architects and will make them a stronger and a better body than 
they are now. 

Mr. C. B. FLOCKTON [F.], President Sheffield, S. Yorks, 
and District Society of Architects : The difference between the 
two camps is very acute, but it seems to be a very simple one ; 
it turns on the question whether the sweeping-in process should 
take place before Registration or after. It seems to me that 
it should be possible, in some way or other, to get over that 
difficulty. We are all in favour of Unification. I think we are 
all of us in favour of Registration, if we can get it. If the 
Institute comes to us and says “‘ We have obtained, or we can 
obtain, Registration if we admit all and sundry, qualified or 
unqualified,” I do not think there wi!l be a word of opposition 
to it. But I do feel, very strongly, that we are being asked now 
to admit everybody without knowing that there is any finality 
to it. We were told years ago that nobody would be admitted 
without examination. That went by the board. We are not 
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even told now that if we admit all and sundry at the present 
mor ent, we shall not be asked to do it again in two years, three 
vears, five years’ time. The point I have in my mind is that 
] should like to find some means of proceeding with the scheme, 
on the understanding that the degradation, if I may use that 
term, of the Institute shall not take place until there is a reason- 
able possibility or probability of obtaining a Registration Act. 

Mr. MORRIS THOMPSON [4.], Doncaster: We in the 
Provinces are faced by peculiar difficulties of our own : we are 
up against the competition of men who are absolutely unquali- 
fied, vet men who are recognised by the public as architects ; 
and we feel that the policy as enunciated by the Council dis- 
tinctly states that all architects shall be brought into the Insti- 
tute. We feel that the class they are going to be brought into 
is the Associate class, the class which has had to put in the hard 
grind of examination. We strongly object to that; I think 
I can speak for others besides myself. As an example, in my 
own town I could show you the office window of one of our 
rivals ; you find on it “‘ So and So, Architects and Surveyors, 
Estate Agents, Valuers, Coal Merchants, and Carting Agents.”’ 
Those gentlemen are recognised in a provincial town as archi- 
tects ; are the Council proposing to admit them as Associates 
of the R.I.B.A.? If they are not going to be admitted as As- 
sociates, we should like to know how they are going to be ad- 
mitted. I have very much pleasure in supporting the resolution. 

Mr. C. W. LONG [F.], Cambridge : I take advantage of 
vour privilege as a Provincial member because this is a ques- 
tion which more nearly affects the Provincial member than it 
does the London member. ‘The London member in the usual 
type of practice has only to fear the competition of a worthy 
rival. The last speaker referred to a type of man who, whether 
vou like it or not, under a Registration Bill is bound to come in. 
[ have not heard from any member of the Institute Council 
what assurance we have that that Registration Bill will be a fact 
in 10 years, 20 years, 50 years from now. The only reference I 
have seen to a parallel instance is in the pamphlet which Messrs. 
Cross and Hubbard sent out to most members, where they 
quote the Dentists’ Bill ; and the Dentists’ Bill was an Act 
which you can drive a cart and horse through. A parallel case 
we can take as an example is that of the Chartered Accountants. 
Chartered Accountants number about go per cent. of the pro- 
fession of accountants ; the remaining 10 per cent. are not regis- 
tered in that body. And you may safely say that go per cent. of 
accountants’ work goes to members of that body. They tried 
for a Registration Bill, and they have not got it, but every year 
they go on the principle of sending into Parliament a Registra- 
tion Bill of their own ; though I do not think there is the 
slightest chance of its ever becoming law. Nobody in this room 
is averse to Registration : I believe we are all in favour of it ; 
but I object strongly to the thought of admitting everybody to 
membership of this Institute without seeing the slightest chance 
of our getting Registration. 

Mr. A. W. HENNINGS [F.], President Manchester Society 
of Architects : Mr. Perks made a point of the meeting of the 
Manchester Associates being a small one. I think it is not a 
fair point. Every Associate who was a member of the Man- 
chester Society was circularised and invited to the meeting to 
hear Mr. Hamp. Those who did not take the trouble to come 
have no business to condemn the meeting and say it was only 
asmall one. If the resolution which has been proposed by Mr. 
Cross and seconded by Mr. Hubbard is passed, I do not see 
how any member of the Committee could be expected to put his 
back into the work and go on in his efforts to find some scheme 
by which this may be brought about. I support the amend- 
ment. 

A MEMBER: As an old member of the Institute—I think 
I was qualified by examination in 1888—I would like to say a 
word. I have listened with the utmost pleasure to both the 
proposer and the seconder of the resolution, and also to the 
speeches of the proposer and seconder of the amendment. At 


this late hour I suggest that the proposers of the amendment 
will agree to take a straight vote on the resolution. 

Sir BANISTER FLETCHER [F.] : I would like to support 
the amendment. The Council have this matter in hand, and 
when they have got it finished, with the help of the Associates, 
in a few months’ time, they will, I presume, call the general 
body of members of the Royal Institute together, and take their 
opinion on it. That is the straight way of doing it. I am sur- 
prised that there are Vice-Presidents and members of the Council 
who are endeavouring to hoodwink the great majority of the 
members by drawing up this extraordinary resolution which has 
been put before us to-night. It is a premature resolution, it is 
a wrecking resolution. You may say what you like, but no 
member who is working on the Council for this thing will go 
on with it if this resolution is carried to-night. ‘There is no 
concrete resolution before you ; therefore how can you vote on 
it ? Not only you, but every member of the Royal Institute, will 
have the means to vote on this measure when it is put forward 
in a concrete form, when it is printed, and every man will have 
a chance of voting. We must thank the Associates. I think that 
that body, who are those most likely to suffer in this business, 
have done a remarkable public work in supporting, to a certain 
point, the work which has been carried out. Therefore I cor- 
diaily support the amendment. 

Mr. WARREN : I have only one point to make, and that is 
strongly in favour of the amendment. It means that a scheme 
of Unification is to be embodied in a Bill; and if the Bill 
becomes an Act, you will then lose the opportunity, without 
extreme difficulty, of making those necessary small alterations 
and improvements in your Unification scheme which every 
human arrangement of this kind is subject to. You will have to 
get another Bill, and you can understand what loss and expense 
that would mean. 

Mr. HIORNS: We object to the suggestion embodied in 
the resolution accepted by the Council that all architects in the 
United Kingdom should be brought into this Institute. It is 
perfectly clear that the resolution is directed against a policy 
of that sort, unless we can guarantee that eventually we 
shall pass a Registration Bill. In thinking of this question I 
like to remember that this Institute represents a very great 
tradition. We can go back for 88 years and remember that 
the architects of that time met together and passed a resolution 
to evolve an Institution which would uphold the character and 
improve the attainments of architects ; and during the 88 years 
which have passed since then the many distinguished archi- 
tects who have succeeded one another in the management of 
this Institute have all worked their hardest and best in order to 
ensure that the members of this Institute would represent all 
that was finest and best in the architect. And, in pursuit of that 
policy, forty years ago they evolved the examinations whereby 
we gained our Associates. I think there is no question that it 
has done a very great deal to ensure the respect in which this 
Institute is now held. I beg that members generally will sup- 
port the very clear proposal which is now before us. 

The PRESIDENT : I gather that you are anxious to divide. 
It was my distinct intention to say nothing at this meeting. If 
I say something now, I am sure you will not misunderstand 
what I say. I am your Chairman here ; I am the Speaker of this 
little House of Commons, and I am not taking sides. I have one 
word to say. There have been misunderstandings in this meet- 
ing, various misunderstandings, and I want, before all things, 
that this Institute should know its mind, and should speak its 
real mind. It is for that reason I suggest that the path of wisdom 
is in the direction of accepting the amendment. I am not 
speaking, in the very least, as a partisan. I only say that for 
this reason : that those who moved the original motion here, 
men with a most sincere wish to do their duty to the Institute, 
are really fighting against the unborn. Let this business come 
to birth before you criticise it, and let me remind you that the 
Unification Committee is a vast representative body covering 
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the whole profession, and I feel it is our duty to them, as well 
as to this Institute, that this should go before them for a further 
expression of their opinion. I do not think this Institute is, at 
the preserit moment, ready to declare its full mind on the sub- 
ject. I am sure you will forgive me for having said those few 
words. 

A MEMBER : Can we have the amendment read ? 

Mr. KEEN read the amendment : 

*‘ That a Committee which represents all sections of the pro- 
fession having been appointed to consider and report upon all 
questions connected with the Unification and Registration of 
Architects, this meeting deprecates the public discussion of the 
various views until the Report of the Committee has been pre- 
sented, and considers that all suggestions and proposals for 
carrying out the expressed wishes of the profession should be 
sent to the Unification Committee for consideration.”’ 

Mr. CROSS : The Committee is not composed exclusively 
of members of this Institute. 

The PRESIDENT: No. 

Mr. PERKS: We are referring our matters to bodies whose 
composition does not constitute members of this Institute. 

Mr. WELCH : But the Committee contains members of this 
Institute, by an overwhelming majority. 

The PRESIDENT : Quite right, Mr. Welch. Now, will 
those who are in favour of the amendment hold up their hands ? 

80 voted in favour, 118 against. 

The PRESIDENT : I now put the motion. 

Mr. BAXTER GREIG [4.] : Ona point of order ; 
be in order in moving a further amendment ? 

The PRESIDENT : Perfectly in order. 

Mr. BAXTER GREIG : I was much impressed by your own 
advice that such a valuable occasion as this should not be lost, 
and that certain hard labours that had been performed by an 
elected Committee should not be made void. I would say that 
one fact has been but lightly touched upor, and that is the view 
of the legal fraternity with regard to the possibility of our at- 
taining our desires. I suggest it would be a good thing if the 
Committee charged with the consideration of this subject 
were to take a legal opinion before anything further is done. I 
propose that after the word “ that ” all the other words in the 
resolution before the meeting be omitted and that these words 
be substituted : ‘“‘ That before taking further steps in the matter 
of the furtherance of Unification, the Council of this Institute 
obtain the best legal advice and opinion as to the prospects of 
obtaining an Act of Parliament to secure the objects aimed at, 
and report further to the whole body.” 

Mr. Greig’s amendment was not seconded 

The PRESIDENT : In the absence of a seconder, I now put 
the motion : 

** That this Meeting is of opinion that the conditions for the 
Unification of the profession should form part of a Registration 
Bill, and that the present system of admittance to the Institute, 
including compulsory examination, should continue in force 
until a Registration Bill be passed.” 

112 voted in favour, 66 against. The Resolution not having 
secured the necessary two-thirds majority was lost. 

Mr. W. WOODWARD : We ought to thank our President 
for the very excellent way in which he has conducted the 
meeting. 


would I 


It was reported to the Council that at the meeting of the 
Unification and Registration Committee held on 7 Feb- 
ruary at the Royal Institute the following resolution was 
carried by 30 votes to 1 :— 

“That this meeting of the Unification and Registration 
Committee reaffirms its resolution of the 12 May 1921— 
that the principle of Scheme A, namely, the bringing of all 
Architects in the United Kingdom into membership of the 
R.I.B.A., be adopted as the basis of Unification.” 
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And it was RESOLVED that the Resolution be approved 
by the Council of the R.I.B.A. 

(As there has been widespread misunderstanding on the 
subject of the proposals for the unification and registration 
of the architectural profession which are now being con- 
sidered by the Associates’ Committee and the Unification 
and Registration Committee, the Council have given in- 
structions that a brief explanatory statement shall be at 
once prepared and issued to Members.) 





THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 
Mr. E. Fiander Etchells, President of the Concrete 
Institute, has been appointed an Advisory Member of 
the Board of Architectural Education. 


ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGRESS, 
BOURNEMOUTH, 24-29 JULY 1922. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, Vice-President of the 
R.I.B.A., and Mr. J. Arthur Smith, F.R.I.B.A., have 
been appointed to represent the Institute at the above 
Congress. 


EMPIRE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects have been 
elected an Affiliated Member of the Empire Forestry 
Association. The Secretary of the Association writes : 

‘““ My Executive Committee desire me to say that it 
is sincerely hoped that many individual members of 
the R.I.B.A. will become members of this Association, 
and, further, that they will appreciate the importance 
of the work which the Governing Council have under- 
taken, and assist in bringing to the notice of the con- 
suming public the valuable properties of timbers which 
are grown within the Empire.” 


THE CELEBRATION OF THE trs5o0tH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE ACADEMIE ROYALE 
DE BELGIQUE, 24 MAY 1922. 

The following members have been appointed to re- 

present the R.I.B.A. at this celebration : 
The President of the Royal Institute. 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Past-President. 
Mr. John W. Simpson, Past-President. 


Sir John J. Burnet, A.R.A. 
SPECIAL ELECTION TO THE FELLOWSHIP. 


Under the provisions of Bye-law 12 the following 
architects were elected as Fellows by the Council : 
The Rt. Hon. Earl Ferrers. 
Mr. F. C. Eden. 


RETIRED FELLOWSHIP. 


Mr. Wm. Bakewell [F.] has been transferred to the 
Retired Fellowship class. 
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THE R.I.B.A. PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS. 


[he Council have adopted the following recommen- 
dations of the Board of Architectural Education : 


i. That no work submitted shall have been prepared 
during the competitors’ day school hours. 

2. That students shall receive no criticism or assistance 
from their School of Atelier Instructors in making their 
de signs. 

3. That a student successful in a Travelling Student- 
ship Competition shall be given personal advice by the 
Jury of that competition before travelling, and shall be 
recommended to wait until he has reached the age of 23 
years before taking up his Travelling Studentship. 

4. That a student successful in a Travelling Studentship 
Competition shall be given two-thirds of the money prize 
before beginning his travels ; the remaining one-third to 
be handed to him on the satisfactory completion of those 
travels. 

5. That the student successful in the Pugin Travelling 
Studentship Competition be required to make a tour of 
six weeks’ duration instead of eight weeks. 

6. That the student successful in the Henry Jarvis 
Travelling Studentship Competition be permitted to spend 
his second year in some country other than Italy or Greece, 
if he so desires, subject to the approval of the Faculty of 
Architecture of the British School at Rome. 


SOCIETE DES ARCHITECTES DIPLOMES 
PAR LE GOUVERNEMENT AND THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Arthur J. Davis [F.], the Hon. Secretary of the 
Franco-British Union of Architects, has been informed 
that the S.A.D.G. at their last Council meeting decided to 
place at the disposition of the Council of the Architectural 
Association a grand medal of the S.A.D.G. to be presented 


to the best student (man or woman) who has received the 
diploma of the A.A. School. 


EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTS’ WORKING 
DRAWINGS. 

An Exhibition of Architects’ Working Drawings has 
been opened in the Galleries of the Institute, and will 
remain open until 18 March between the hours of 
10 a.m. and 5 p.m. daily (Saturdays 10 a.m. to I p.m.). 
The exhibition includes drawings kindly lent by Sir 
John Burnet, A.R.A. (the British Museum Extension), 
Mr. Arthur J. Davis (the Morning Post building), and 
Mr. Ralph Knott (the London County Hall). The ex- 
hibition is intended primarily for students of architec- 
ture : they will be able to examine the drawings which a 
practising architect hands to a contractor, and thus will 
be afforded an insight into the methods adopted in a 
modern architect’s office. 


THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL, 1922. 


A Special General Meeting will be held on Monday 
6 March 1922, at 8 p.m., for the following purpose :— 

To elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the current year. 
The Chairman to move: “ That, subject to His Majesty’s 
gracious sanction, the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion 
of Architecture be presented this year to Mr. Thomas 
Hastings of New York, in recognition of the merit of his 
work as an architect.” 


BUSINESS, MEETING, 6 MARCH. 

The Ninth General Meeting (Business) of the Ses- 
sion 1921-22 will be held on Monday, 6 March 1922, 
immediately following the above Special Meeting, for 
the following purposes : 

To read the Minutes of the meeting held on 20 Febru- 
ary ; formally to admit members attending for the first 
time. 

To proceed with the election of the candidates for mem- 
bership, whose names were published in the JOURNAL for 
11 February 1922—viz., for Fellowship, 6; for Associ- 
ateship, 88. 


HIGHER BUILDINGS FOR LONDON. 

Under the provisions of Bye-law 61 the following 
notices of motion have been received by the Secre- 
tary :-— 

That this General Meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects approves the action taken by the Council 
in connection with the Report of the London Building Acts 
Committee. 

To be moved by Mr. Maurice E, Webb [F.] and 
seconded by Mr. Raymond Unwin [Ff]. 

That this meeting approves the general principle of 
allowing buildings to be erected, in certain positions, to a 
greater height than is the present practice, subject to 
proper safeguards as to construction, fire escape and fire 
attack. 

To be moved by Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.] and 
seconded by Mr. H. Austen Hall [/’.]. 


MR. JOSIAH GUNTON [F.] CHIEF COMMONER. 

Mr. Josiah Gunton [F’.] has recently been elected the 
chairman of the City Lands Committee, the premier 
committee of the Corporation of the City of London, 
and in virtue of this office becomes Chief Commoner. 


INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL FOR BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES. 
Mr. George Hubbard [F.] has been appointed a member 
of the Administrative Council of the Industrial Council for 
British Industries as representative of the Institute. 
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Obituary 


MR. SIDNEY JOHN DICKSEE. 

The news of the death of Mr. Dicksee on 8 February, 
at the age of sixty-six, has been received with very deep 
regret by architects who were professionally associated 
with him and by his many friends. Mr. Dicksee was the 
managing director of the well-known firm of building con- 
tractors, Messrs. Foster and Dicksee, and 
Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A., and Mr. Bernard J. Dicksee [A.], 
the District Surveyor for Southwark. 

Mr. Mervyn Macartney [F’.] writes as follows : 

‘“Tt has been my privilege to have had the intimate 
friendship of the late Sidney J. Dicksee for over forts 
vears. During the whole of that time I never had the 
slightest dispute or disagreement with him either in busi- 
ness or general matters. He was always the same courteous 
gentleman, whatever the subject of discussion might be. 
At the same time he was quite able and determined to 
‘keep up his end ’ of any controversy or dispute. He was, 
moreover, a great builder, and one of the first to introduce 
steam lorries, diamond stone cutters, Scotch cranes, etc., 
in carrving out his works ; in fact, all the modern methods 
of building which now are no longer innovations. 

“ He must have impressed the Office of Works with his 
ability and integrity or else he would not have been en- 
trusted by them with so much Government work. King’s 
College Hospital at Denmark Hill is another important 
work which redounds to his credit as a contractor. He 
lived a verv strenuous life, and it was the prodigal way in 
which he expended his health by night work and robbery 
of sleep that of late years undermined his constitution and 
shortened his days. Although he did not actually attempt 
to make drawings, he was very capable of sketching his 
ideas on paper and had much taste in pictorial matters. 

“ Dicksee’s word was his bond, and you required nothing 
more to satisfy you that all would be carried out as agreed. 
I have lost a great friend and the building world a very 
eminent member of that confraternity.”’ 

Mr. A. B. Pite has sent the following communication : 

“TI should like to be allowed to add a small tribute to 
the memory of the late Sidney J. Dicksee, to his genius for 
friendship and labour, and the great qualities for con- 
struction and organisation with which he was so richly 
endowed. His untimely death is a sorrow and grief to all 
who were privileged to enjoy his acquaintance. Mr. Dick- 
see was indeed a peer among the members of his noble 
He seemed to me to lift the mere materialistic idea 
His infectious enthusiasm 
esteemed by 


tc 


craft. 
of building to a higher plane. 
inspired all around him ; and he was greatl; b 
his whole staff, who could rely with confidence on his 
ability to perform whatever had been undertaken, whether 
the end was to prove advantageous to his firm or other- 
In this the uniformly high character of the firm’s 
im sure there are 


wise. 
work was consistently maintained. I 
manv who will acknowledge the remarkable and inspiring 
influence that he exercised upon the architect with whom 
he was—well, collaborating: there isno other word to ex- 
press it. Full of stimulating suggestions, he would tackle 
any problem immediately, and indicate his ideas by means 
of tactful and elucidating sketches.” 
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Competitions 


WOLVERHAMPTON WAR MEMORIAL 

In the competition in connection with the above 
memorial the following are those to whom the Assessor 
(Mr. John W. Simpson, P.R.I.B.A.) has awarded 


Premiums : 


FIRST PREMIUM of 150 guineas to 
Mr. C. T. ArMstronG, A.R.I.B.A., 
32 Eversley Road, Bexhill. 
SECOND PREMIUM of 100 guineas to 
Messrs. EBBs AND WarREN, AA.R.I.B.A., 
Stamford Bridge Studios, Chelsea. 
THIRD PREMIUM of 50 guineas to 
Mr. WILFRID Bonp, F.R.I.B.A.., 
11 Elmer Road, Grantham. 
*“ HONOURABLE MENTION ” 
Major Hucu C. Cor.ette, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 
Messrs. T. RipGE anpD R. E. Haynes 
(Shayler & Ridge), 
The Cross, Oswestry. 


AUCKLAND WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION, 

The promoters of this competition have asked the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to form a Register 
of intending competitors, so that information received 
from Auckland may be distributed to the competitors 
without loss of time. 

[ shall be glad if all architects who intend to take part 
in this competition will send me their names and ad- 
dresses as soon as possible. 

The date for receiving drawings in this competition 
has been extended to 30 June 1922. 

IAN MAacALISTER, 
Secretary. 

The “ Answers to Questions * relating to the Auck- 
land War Memorial Competition have been received 
by the R.I.B.A. from New Zealand. Duplicated copies 
can be obtained by competitors on application to the 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


TRUJILLO COMPETITION. 

The Competitions Committee of the Roval Institute 
of British Architects desire to inform members that as 
the above Competition appears to be intended rather 
for sculptors than for architects, the -Committee’s 
warning notice has been withdrawn. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 
Auckland War Memorial. 
R.I.B.A. Colour Competition. 
Dundee War Memcrial. 
The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 
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Students R.I.B.A. 


he following candidates, having passed satisfactorily 
through the architectural courses at the “‘ recognised ” 
schools indicated against their names, have been regis- 
tered as ‘‘ Students R.I.B.A.”” The asterisk (*) denotes 
students exempted from the Intermediate Examination 
under the! Special War Concession to Probationers. 


Arruur: Eric Ross (Liverpool University), 6 Peterborough 
Road, Wavertree, Liverpool. 

BEAUMONT : JOHN SOMERVILLE (Victoria University, Manches- 
ter), 24 Brazennose Street, Manchester. 

BurLeR: Bertram (Liverpool University), 31 Priory Street, 
Dudley. 

CHATTERLEY : ARTHUR OLIVER (Liverpool University), 73 Oriel 
Road, Bootle, Liverpool. 

CoGSWELL : Vicror Gorpon (London University), Sunnicote, 
London Road, North End, Portsmouth. 

Cooke: Epiru GILLIAN (Architectural Association), 18 Airlie 
Gardens, W.8. 

EpMuNDs: EpwyN Emrys (London University), ‘“‘ Cartre 
Clyd,”’ Cradock Street, Swansea. 

ELyaAH : SAMSON ABRAHAM, 2 Jail Road North, Bombay (9), 
India. 

GimMson : HumpHrey Mortey (London University), 713 Ayle- 
stone Road, Leicester. 

Harvey : JOHN DEAN Monroe (London University), 42 Castel- 
nau Mansions, S.W.13. 

*HELBING : VERNON ADOLPHUS Jog, 184 Altmore Avenue, East 
Ham, E.6. 

Hirst : Harovp (Liverpool University), 93 Hale Road, Walton, 
Liverpool. 

Hucues : ELEANOR KATHERINE Dorotny (Architectural Asso- 
ciation), c/o The Architectural Association, 35 Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. 

Hurron : CHaLmMers Henry (Liverpool University), 10 Town 
Lane, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 

Jenkins: THomas TREVELYAN (Liverpool 
Tennyson Street, Princes Park, Liverpool. 

KHAN : HasANKHAN Hayat (Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay), 
Anjuman-i-Islam High School, Bombay. 

Law: Oviver WILLIAM MAFEKING (London University), 64 
St. Augustine’s Avenue, South Croydon. 

MacDonaLp: ALISTER GLADSTONE (London University), 9 
Howitt Road, N.W.3. 

*\oxon : Ceci, HorsFIE_p, ‘‘ Winterbourne,”’ Bretton West, 
near Wakefield. 

Musker: Doris (Liverpool University), Rest Cottage, Upper 
Colwyn Bay, N. Wales. 

*NEWTON : FRANK, ‘‘ Greenhythe,” South Avenue, Littleover, 
Derby. 

PatKER: PuRUSHOTTAM Mukunp (London University), 22 
Harvey Road, Gamdevi, Bombay, India. 

*PoweLL: WILLIAM THoMaAs, 6 Dudley Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. 

PRYNNE: Haro_tp FeEeLLowes (Architectural Association), 
Secretariat, P.W.D. Chepauk, Madras, India. 

Rem : ALEXANDER SIMPSON (Robert Gordon’s Technical Col- 
lege, Aberdeen), 221 Clifton Road, Aberdeen. 

RyLte: Whuyirrep (Architectural Association), 16 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 

*Saise : ALFRED JOHN, 4 Guinea Road, Fishponds, Bristol. 

SCOTLAND : GEORGE BrucE (Glasgow School of Architecture), 
12 Broomknoll Street, Airdrie, Scotland. 

*SEATON : WILLIAM GEORGE, 22 Mackintosh Road, Pontypridd, 
Glam. 

Surorr : Lovyjt Framroz (London University), 34 Westbourne 
Road, Barnsbury, N.7. 


University), 6 





WESKER: SEFTON ERNEST ELLarD (Liverpool University), 4 
Beckenham Road, New Brighton, Cheshire. 

WILLIAMs : EpwIn (Liverpool University), 201 Edge Lane, 
Liverpool. 

WINN : THOMAS JOHN ROSEWARNE (London University), Tre- 
vone, Truro, Cornwall. 

YoxaLL : THomas (Liverpool University), 47 Coltart Road, 
Princes Park, Liverpool. 


Probationers R.I.B.A. 


Since 1 August 1921 the following 
registered as Probationers of the Royal Institute : 
Airy: Hupert Arruur, 9 Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea, 
S.W.10. 

BAKER : JAMES BARRINGTON, Grove Lodge, East Finchley, N.3. 

BEAUMONT : JOHN SOMERVILLE, 24 Brazennose Street, Man- 
chester. 

Biccs : GERALD SIDNEY, 35 Beaconsfield Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

BLOWER : JOHN WILLIAM, Main Street, Barlestone, Nuneaton. 

BoULLEMIER : WILLIAM PERCIVAL, 30 Daintry Street, Oakhill, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

Brooks : Epwarp GEorGE, 98 Shepherd’s Bush Road, W.6. 

Brown : BERNARD OwEN, Art Studio, Canal, Salisbury. 

Bruce: ROBERT PARNABY, I1 St. James Terrace, Winchester. 

Burp : THomas, 180 Old Kent Road, S.E.1. 

BuTLER : BERTRAM, 31 Priory Street, Dudley. 

CANNON : WILLIAM RICHARD JOSEPH, 48 Pellett Grove, Wood 
Green, N.22. 

CHAMBERS : JOHN GEORGE Davipson, 18 Havannah Terrace, 
Washington, $.0., Co. Durham. 

CHATTERLEY : ARTHUR OLIVER, 73 Oriel Road, Bootle, Liver- 
pool. 

Cora: Jack ANTONIO, 88 Gerard Avenue, Parkhead, Glasgow. 

Crook : CLaubE, 26 St. Philip’s Road, Newmarket. 

DewsNuP : SARAH JOSEPHINE, Ross, Caldy Road, Kirby Park. 
Cheshire. 


have been 


Dixon : Doris ELLEN, 13 Queensway, Wallasey. 
DoNALDSON : ROBERT WEIR, 56 Hertford Road, Bootle, Liver- 
pool. 


DouGLas : MARGARET MARY WINCHESTER, 14 Offerton Road, 
Clapham, S.W.4. 

EpMUNDs : Eowyn Emrys, ‘ Cartre Clyd,’’ Cradock Street, 
Swansea. 

ELijAH : SAMSON ABRAHAM, 2 Jail Road North, Bombay (9), 
India. 

Exuts : Davip Tuomas, Y.M.C.A., Promenade, Cheltenham. 

ELTON : LEONARD SipGwick, Wensted, Grassendale Park, 
Liverpool. 

EvANS-VAUGHAN : GEORGE FREDERICK, The Cedars, Anglesea 
Road, Ipswich. 

Fo.tey : HuGH VALENTINE, Bush House, Spaxton, Bridgwater, 
Somerset. 

Forwarpb : Maurice Howarp, 44 Esplanade, Scarborough. 

FowLeR : JOHN Stewart, Vicar Street, Wymondham. 

GARNETT : GEORGE, 16 Alexandra Road, Ansdell, Lytham, 
Lancs. 

GoopaLL : ALBERT Epwarp JAmes, 61 Chesterfield Gardens, 
Harringay, N.4 

Gorrit: JOHN CAMPBELL, II 
Liverpool. 

GREENEP : EILEEN Doris, co S. B. Caulfield, Esq., 1 Woburn 
Square, W.C.1. 

Griccs : Henry 'THomMas Brock, The Cabin, Alric Avenue, 
New Malden. 

HarGrREAVES : Davip HaiGH, 59 Market Street, Lancaster. 

Hooker : WILLIAM, 26 South Grove, Highgate Village, N.6. 

HowarpbD : SYDNEY, 22 Sherwood Road, Worksop, Notts. 
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Hunt : VINCENT CoLLINGwoop, “ Redcot,’’ The Manor Way, 
Blackheath, S.E.3. ‘ 
HuTTON : CHALMERS HENRY, 10 Town Lane, Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire. i 
ILes : Harry Les wie, ‘‘ Ferndale,” Filton, nr. Bristol. 
JENKINS : THOMAS 'TREVELYAN, 6 Tennyson Street, Princes 
Park, Liverpool. 
JOHNSON : FREDERICK ARTHUR, 9 Hayday Road, Plaistow, E. 
JonEs : CHARLES Epwarp, Glan Ffrwd, Coychurch, Bridgend. 
Jones : SypNEY Howarp, West View, Lichfield Road, Four 
Oaks, Sutton Coldfield. 

Kaper : MOHAMED AMEEN ABDUL, 22 
Wandsworth Common, S.W.11. 
KEAN : JOHN Epwarp Robert TRIFFIN, 23 Kingsdown Avenue, 

W. Ealing, W.13. 
Lat KHAM : LESLIE, 74 Cottesmore Road, Lenton, Nottingham 
Law : OLIVER WILLIAM MAFEKING, 64 St. Augustine’s Avenue, 
South Croydon. 
LENTON : JOHN Epwarp, 
Mon. 

LicHT : ALFRED CHARLES, 13 St. John Street, Hanley, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 

LIVERSEEGE : UNA, 161 Rotton Park Road, Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham. 

McCartny : AuGcustus EpGar, 77 White Horse Street, E.1. 

MacGEaGH : JOHN, 20 Newington Street, Limestone Road, 
Belfast. 

McKewan : ARTHUR MALCOLM, 27 
worth, Birmingham. 

McManus: SypNEY CHARLES, 575 Wandsworth Road, Clap- 
ham, S.W.8. 

Marriott : Bast, c'o Messrs. Hennell and James, 19 Russell 
Square, W.C.1. 

MarrtIN : CyRIL MONTAGUE, 39 Linver Rd., Hurlingham,S.W.6. 

MEAKIN : THOMAS HENRY, 13 Manor Road, Coventry. 

Micts : Ivor Epwarp, Craig-y-Nos, Pontnewydd, Mon. 

MILLER : JOSEPH Haypn, “‘ Fernleigh,’’ Rose Hill, Pemberton 
Wigan. 

MINopRIO : 
pool. 

Moore : SHIRLEY SIMPSON, 20 West Avenue, Clarendon Park, 
Leicester. 

Mor ey : CHESTER STANLEY, 78 Clive Road, Middlesbrough. 

MuskeER: Doris, Rest Cottage, Upper Colwyn Bay, North 
Wales. 

NewsuM : ARTHUR THORPE, 62 Derby Road, 
near Nottingham. 

OLIVER : WILLIAM RICHARD NORMAN, 9 Chandos Villas, Rye- 
lands, Hereford. 

PATKER : PURUSHOTTAM MUKUND, 22 Harvey Road, Gamdevi 
Bombay, India. 

PHILLIPS : RONALD 
Bournemouth. 

PoTTER : JOHN DOWNING, 71 
Plymouth. 

PRICE : WILFRED JOHN BROOKHOUSE, 
Ilford, Essex. 

PRIESTLEY : CLARENCE JOSEPH, 27 Scarisbrick Avenue, South- 
port. 

PRYNNE : HAROLD FELLOWES, Secretariat P.W.D., 
Madras, India. 

Rasy : LAURENCE, 3 Hunter Street, Brierfield, Lancs 

RATTRAY : JAMES, 94 Clifton Road, Aberdeen. 

Reip : ALEXANDER SIMPSON, 221 Clifton Road, Aberdeen. 

REYNOLDS : JOHN JOSEPH, 69 Cabra Road, Dublin. 

ROBERTSON : WILLIE VERNON, 39 Derby Road, 
Manchester. 

Rocers : DONALD 
Birmingham. 


Road, 


Henderson 


Homeside,”’ Stow Hill, Newport, 


Somerset Road, Hands- 


CHARLES ANTHONY, 28 Alexandra Drive, Liver- 


Long Eaton, 


Stanfie'd Road, Winton, 


ALFRED, 
Emma Place, Stonehouse, 


34 Kensington Gardens, 


Chepauk, 


Withington, 


JoHN, 96 Trinity Road, Handsworth, 
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Members’ Column 


OFFICES OR PRACTICE. 

OFFICES OR PRACTICE required by an established architect and 
urveyor, preferably in the W.C. district, 3-6 100ms, or house for 
conversion P. . G., c/o Secretarv R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street 
London, W.1. : 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION AND FURNITURE. 

ARCHITECT about to retire wishes to dispose of his offic 
furniture. One good room at low rent and other rooms availa 
wanted. In central position, W.C. district. Taking ove: 
practice is optional, but could be arranged on a part commi 
basis Box No. 3133, ¢/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street. 


PARTNERSHIP. 

ASSOCIATE, With small connection and a little work in hand, seeks 
junior partnership in an established firm of architects. Would be 
Willing to invest £500 in a suitable firm.—Apply Box No. 6111, c/o 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

\.R.I.B.A., P.A.S.I., wishes to purchase partnership in estab- 
lished provincial practice; 14 yeats in own practice. All-round 
experience, including workshop training and quantities—Box 
No. 1622, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.I. 

\.R.I.B.A., P.A.S.I., age 29, ex-officer, is desirous of entering into 
partnership with architect and surveyor. Provinces preferred.— 
Address Box ro, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 
37), Silver Medallist, ’Varsity training, and with 
s qualifications and distinctions, desires senior appoint- 
, preferably of a public nature. Experience in all branches of 
and public work, including housing and town planning, 
ructures, water supply on large scale, hygiene, streets and 
, et Address Box 555, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, W.1. 
LICENTIATE requires appointment; good draughtsman and 
lourist. Domestic work, housing schemes, etc. Fifteen years’ 
varied practice at home and abroad. Would organise an archi- 
tectural department in established Estate Agent’s business ; some 
good work in prospect. Moderate salary.—Apply Box 105, c/o 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 
\.R.I.B.A. (first-class London experience) disengaged. Design, 
tails, specifications, general practice. Highest references.—Box 
1722, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
Associate (married, 3 children), having resumed practice after 
5 vears’ war service, is in difficulties, and would be grateful if he 
might render assistance to other architects at his or their office. 
Highest class experience and draughtsmanship ; also surveying, ete. 
Apply Box 737, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 


Minutes XI 


SESSION 1921-1922 

At the Eighth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1921-1922, held on Monday, 20 February 1922, at 8 pm.— 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President, in the chair. The attendance 
book was signed by 19 Fellows (including 3 members of the 
Council), 34 Associates (including 1 member of the Council), 3 
Licentiates, and a large number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the Seventh Meeting held on 6 February, 
having been taken as read, were agreed as correct. 

The following members, attending for the first time since 
their election, were formally admitted by the President : H. M. 
R. Burgess, J. D. Hossack, and C. H. Stableford, Associates. 

Mr. Arthur J. Davis [F.], having read a paper entitled ‘‘ The 
Internal Decoration of the Ocean Liner,” a discussion ensued, 
and on the motion of Sir Westcott S. Abell, K.B.E., Chief Ship 
Surveyor, Lloyd’s Register, seconded by Mr. J. Annan Bryce, 
a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Davis by acclamation, and 
was briefly responded to. 

The proceedings closed at 9.45 p.m. 








